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ee —‘ You that have tears, 
Prepare to shed them now.’ 


—— 


THERE is a square opening cut out of a beech forest, on the Northern 
frontier of Illinois, bordering on Lake Michigan. In the centre of this 
square, is a log house, called by that tenant of it upon whom this 
pathetic narrative turns, by the more pastoral name of cottage. Our 
fair heroine, moreover, gives these grounds the specific appellation of 
Tecumseh-Place,—a very appropriate one, as it was part of a forest, 
three hundred miles in length by forty in breadth, in which that war- 
rior once dwelt. Lake Michigan, on which it bounds, is, with the 
same felicity of ‘keeping, termed by her Tecumseh-Place Water. 
The aforesaid grounds, in the proper season, spread out to the eye the 
rich scenery of forty acres of most luxuriant gourd-seed corn. Ten 
thousand rustic seats, planted firmly in the soil, might have been fitly 
called tripods, had it not been for the unmanageable circumstance, that 
they had but one foot, or claw, instead of three. But, sloping agreea- 
bly from the circumference to the centre, they offered admirable places 
of repose for the rural denizens of this romantic spot, where they could 
sit and wipe the sweat from their brows, while talking the flowing 
heart. These seats, in the vulgar speech of mortals, are termed 
stumps,—a name quite too matter-of-fact and unpoetical for this tale. 
By the same token, there are a hundred thousand monuments of by- 
gone generations of trees, most grateful to the eyes of a Kentuckian, 
which may be called may-poles, or monuments, at the beholder’s fancy. 

This cottage, in itself, hath nothing to discriminate it from fifty 
thousand similar erections, all shaggy and unsightly to the eye, 
(though found exceedingly useful in furthering the great scriptural 
command to multiply and replenish the earth,) which are seen all over 
the Western country. Butthough this cot presents nothing striking 
in itself, one or fifty folios of remembrances ,—according to the fertility 
of the beholder’s imagination,—may instantly be conjured up at the 
view. Suppose it to cover the ruins of an Indian city,—suppose it to 
have been for countless ages, and unknown generations, the dwelling 
place of that beautiful, gentle, and magnanimous race of red men, 
recently discovered by poets over their wine cups, and by ladies over 
their tea, on the ruins of whose domains the white men have impiously 
made farms, and built temples. These peaceful souls had no wars, 
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until after the white man came among them. They never drank blood, 
nor howled the death song, nor sunk their stone bludgeons in the 
skulls of infants,—not they! It is true, they had not invented pan- 
pipes, nor milked kine, nor rushed, yelling and painted, upon the afore- 
said poets and ladies, merely because they were not Arcadians, and the 
poets and ladies happened not to be within striking distance: other- 
wise, we much fear they would have marred their songs, and dispelled 
their sympathy, with a vengance. Therefore, the aforesaid poets and 
ladies may imagine, with all the vraisemblance that the case will 
admit, that here Indian chevaliers and dark-haired, copper-cheeked 
maidens assembled in grand tournament, to receive and award the due 
meed of valor,—that here the snake-necklaced warrior’s bosom swelled, 

and the eye of the bear-greased lady-love melted, at the tale of love, 

whispered in her ear in verses more bland than cream,—that here 
heroes, more magnanimous than ASneas, and more intrepid and mon- 
ster- subduing than Hercules, for want of other bards to celebrate them, 

had, with a frankness worthy of all praise, and happily becoming a 
general fashion among the present white race, ‘ struck the post, blown 
their own trumpet, and blazoned their own exploits,—that here the 
hoary and venerable priest had celebrated the mystic rites of the awful 
pow-wow, and chaunted to the Great Spirit the splendid hymn, He-aw- 
ow-hum,—that here the medicine-man, with an industry and disinterest- 
edness, alas! not known to the medicine-man of the whites, had gath- 
ered his healing herbs with a thousand incantations and magical rites, 
watching the exact moment of the moon,—had prepared his bitter and 
nauseous decoctions, and swallowed them himself, instead of drugging 
his poor patients w ith them, charging the while but a fair fee,—on the 
supposition that the patient himself had swallowed the medicine. Ina 
word, all that is tender and exciting in love or war,—all that is impo- 
sing in achievement, performed and sung by the same person,—all 
that is solemn and affecting in religion,—all that is disinterested in 
thus practising medicine,—may have been acted over and over again, 
for a hundred generations, for aught we know, on this spot, just as 
imagined by the before named poets and ladies, who, having never seen 
the existing race of Indians, are best qualified to judge of the races 
gone by. 

To give an affecting plausibility to these and similar imaginings, 
hard by the aforesaid “log: house, or cottage, was actually an Indian 
mound, on which the most sacrilegiously-unromantic father of our 
heroine had planted cabbages. Imagination, with white handkerchiet 
in hand, and tears of memory in her eye, cannot but leve to encircle 
this mystic, ancient, and inexplicable heap of earth. There, where 
then rolled the tide of red life, and where rose the acclamations of these 
noble warriors, of modern invention,—where trilled the nightingale 
song of the copper damsels,—where sported the children that never 
grew up to be what certain persons have supposed the red men are by 
nature,—in this very spot, nothing is now seen but a luxuriant corn- 
field, lusty bullocks, cows, horses, sheep, and domestic animals, all 
nurtured by a stout father, and his hard-handed sons. Where once 
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grew maples and elms, gigantic in size, are now young apple, pear, 
and peach trees. Where once screamed the splendid paroquet, and the 
impudent and squalling, though still beautiful jay, now are heard the 
joyous cry of the family dogs, and the shrill note of the chanticleer. 
Where once rung the sublime pow-wow, are now heard morning and 
evening prayers, and contented farmers, strong for toil, going forth 
with glad hearts, to drive their teams afield—‘to their labor until the 
evening.’ Alas! that chivalry, and the death-song, and the red scalp- 
ing- -knife, should have given place to such vulgar results ! 

But we fear that we are perpetrating an episode, and losing sight of 
our heroine. Still, as we solemnly aver that we are not paid by the 
page, we hope our critic will most mercifully read us through, before 
he considers all that we have said as a mere false birth—a draggling 
episode,—an irrelevant wounded snake’s tail,—and so forth. 

To grasp once —_— the thread of our tale. A respectable swain, 
lank-sided, raw-boned, New-Jersey-raised, and formed in Nature’s best 
mould for day’s work the year round, bearing his patriarchal beard 
through regular periods of thirteen days, and. every fourteenth letting 
in the razor upon it,—clad in skins of what he called ‘ wild varmints,’ 
which his own rifle had slain,—a silent, stout, laborious, and so-so 
docile wife, the companion of his bed, the partner of his toil, and the 
feeder of his pigs and chickens,—six robust and jolly sons, and a tall 
and fair daughter, the heroine of the following pathetic tale,—inhabited 
Tecumseh-Place. But though the latter romantic personage had 
named this field and log-house after the fashion of the English nobility, 
let it not be understood that the tall Jerseyman in question held his 
lands by a tenure of feudal bondage, and baronial insolence. Instead 
of having been originally smitten with its romantic aspect, its mound, 
or the historical associations awakened by it, the first blow of his axe 
among the wood-nymphs had been struck under an almost prophetic 
foresight, that it would make an excellent corn-field. ought knew 
he, or cared, in this sylvan domain of nature, where the apparatus of 
pen, ink, and parchment had never been seen, whether it had been 
inhabited by the Orientals of Dr. Mitchell, the Hebrews of Dr. Barton, 
the Antediluvians of Professor Rafinesque, or whether Bel and the 
Dragon, Gumbo, or the Giant of Gantley had been its owner and 
inhabitant. The Indians and the deer had found shelter there,—had 
come when they pleased, and departed when they liked,—and so did 
Mr. Killbear, of my tale. I dislike to introduce intoa story of romance 
a word so dismally wide from euphony: Mr. Killbear’s tenure was 
that of a Squatte+ 

And lo! Mr. Killbear ‘squatted’ on the aforesaid ground, and soon 
moved from his waggon to a log-cabin, and from a log-cabin to a log- 
house,—(under favor of a certain historiographer of Lllinois, they are 
not the same thing.) The monuments fell on the right hand and on 
the left. Fine cabbages grew onthe mound, and lusty boys in the log- 
house. More than ail, there was added to its inmates Violetta Lilietta 
Tabitha Killbear, of my narrative. Her father’s prophecy, in regard 
to the capabilities of the land, had become history,—for in the course 
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of eight years it had grown toan excellent farm. Hundreds of people, 
as unromantic in their propensities sas the Jersey man, had felt the same 
disposition to squat on various choice spots in 'lecumseh-Place,—so 
that the strong blows of the axe could be heard of a Spring morning 
echoing in the woods, in all directions about the cottage. Scramble 
and appropriation followed into these innocent and rural shades, bring- 
ing the vile mechanism of pen, ink, and paper with them. As sin 
brought death into paradise, these forerunners were soon followed by 
lawyers, county seats, jails, whiskey, electioneering, and patriotism, 
glowing like red-hot iron in the columns of a dingy, whitey-brown 
newspaper. Oh! the terrors that made the hearts of these squatters pal- 
pitate again! Hawk-nosed speculators already rode beside lawyers 
through. the muddy, Virginia-fence lands of these squatments. One or 
two of these speculators, who were ‘in truth little better than black- 
legs out of place, fell dead from their horses, while traversing these 
passages. ‘There was good ‘crown quest law’ upon their case, and 
the papers gave in their verdict, that these persons died ‘ of the judg- 
ment of Gop,’ and of the disease called ‘falling sickness.’ To have 
reported, in addition, that there were certain fractures found in their 
skulls, which might have been made by a rifle bullet, was a minute- 
ness of detail not to be expected from so fresh and busy a people. 

But that most eloquent and patriotic assemblage which convenes at 
Washington, performing for the huge body of the United States, what 
the brain and the soul do for the human body,—the salt, the essence, 
the — but no matter — of the whole country, looked in their wisdom 
from this brain of the nation, as the soul feels to the very capillaries of 
the body,—saw this grievous sore of the squatters,—and applied forth- 
with the admirable plaster of Preémption-right. Nothing could have 
attached these persons so much to the great eloquent entity of the 
nation, that they named, in the gladness of their hearts, Johnny Con- 
gress ; and in a Dutch tenderness of relationship, this entity was forth- 
with called by the endearing appellation of Uncle Sam. The owner 
of Tecumseh-Place immediately complied with all the stipulations of 
Uncle Sam., paid him his money, and took his ‘ patton,’* as he called 
it, and obtained a fee simple title to his soil, which we hope and trust 
will continue to be a more durable, as it certainly is a more honorable 
tenure, than that of the Autocrat of all the Russias. 

Of the before-mentioned stout sons of Mr. Killbear, who are at pre- 
sent themselves patriarchally employed in cutting down trees, and rear- 
ing sons and daughters in their turn, we speak not, but have at last 
firmly ‘ hooked’ the thread of our story, and have moored beside the 
fair Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Killbear, whom we do not mean again to 
forsake. The three first pastoral adjuncts to the family name we can 
account for most satisfactorily,—and this, by the by, we consider a solu- 
tion of no small pith. These fancy and Arcadian appellations she 
evidently received from the circumstance, that the two first belonged to 


* Instead of ‘patton,’ which they call this tenure east of the Mississippi, west of it 
the claim is sometimes termed ‘ ricket,’—meaning, I suppose, ‘requete.’ 
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the heroine of an odd volume of a novel, which was carried from New- 
Jersey to Illinois, with the other ‘truck and plunder,’ stored in the tra- 
velling family-waggon. ‘Tabitha was the chief female personage in 
another fragment of a romance, by the same contingency carried to the 
same place. The mother could both read and sing hymns,—but these 
two parts of two novels formed the only reading of the kind which had 
ever met her eye. From the frequent readings, thumbings, and digest- 
ings these volumes had received, and the delight they had imparted to 
the tabula rosa of Mrs. Killbear’s mind, we may infer what a veteran 
novel-reader she would have been, had fortune, and leisure, and a cir- 
culating library, furnished the means. What musings, what thoughts, 
what sympathies, what tears, as she read how Violetta Lilietta fared, 
and how ‘Tabitha deported herself! Ah! had she fallen on these 
volumes while yet a spinster,—a femme seul! But she was now a 
femme couvert, and the steam all worked off naturally. But many a 
time, while churning, making cheese, and feeding the poultry, did she 
pray fora daughter who might be called Violetta Lilietta Tabitha. 
The daughter at length was granted to her prayers, and bore, in bap- 
tism, her favorite appellations. Upon this circumstance the elastic 
pressure of romantic feeling which had been gradually accumulating, 
to a dangerous excess, spent itself harmlessly. A complete lustration 
was performed i in her gentle bosom, and sentiment or word of romance 
never felt or spake she more. 

But this last sin of romance, which on this occasion expired in the 
mother, seemed to have been visited upon the daughter; for she grew 
up the oddest compound of romance and matter-of-fact,—of beauty, and 
gigantic size, and athletic power,—of feeling, impulse, and calculation ; 
of prose-poetry, mock-sublime, Jersey-Y ankeeism, and Salt-river slang 
and roaring, that it has ever been my fortune to meet. As soon as she 
had learned to make out plain reading, with tolerable facility, she fell 
upon the two odd volumes of novels which had wrought so mischiev- 
ously with her mother; and these, with the Columbian Orator, Scott’s 
Lessons, and an old book of plays, made the whole amount of her 
library. But to atone for want of quantity and variety, she fixed 
the more intensity of application upon what she had; and having a 
quick memory, their contents were soon gotten entirely by heart. Of 
endowments and eloquence so different from any other member of the 
family, she was regarded by them as a prodigy of genius and acquire- 
ment, and every person belonging to the house was instructed to do 
homage to this gifted person; and she thus became, from her earliest 
years, a perfect literary autocrat in the family. One of her earliest 
authentic acts of authority, was giving to the log-house and farm the 
names we have mentioned; and having named them, so rigid was her 
exaction that every one should always name them rightly, that none 
dared to miscal] them in her hearing. By the time she was fifteen, her 
father bore the title of Esquire, and, in the phrase of the country, was 
as ‘ fore-handed’ and ‘ well-to-do,’ as any other farmer in all Tecumseh- 
Park. The county town was twenty-eight miles from Tecumseh- 
Place, and there was a circulating library, ‘stored with a choice variety 
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of second-hand novels. To extend the limits of her reading, she com- 
pelled her father to become a subsc.iber to this library. ‘ ‘I'he Child- 
ren of the Abbey, ‘Scottish Chiefs, ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ and ‘ The 
Wild Irish Girl,’ soon supplanted the odd volumes, and if not commit- 
ted, like the former, altogether to memory, she could give most impress- 
ive critical summaries of these eloquent and natural stories. Ever 
character was to her as real and as living an identity of flesh and blood, 
as the personages in the puppet-show were to the Knight of La Man- 
cha. ‘The father demurred a little at paying four dollars for an album, 
but Miss Killbear wished one,—and to wish and to obtain, were with her 
one and the same thing: and it was edifying, on entering Tecumseh- 
Place House, to see this album lying on a centre-table, w hich the father 
had wrought with his own hand, written within and without, like the 
prophet’s scroll, with the mourning, Jamentations, and woe, of despair- 
ing love, and querulous declarations of the writers of the want of sympa- 
thy i in every thing aboutthem. ‘The rind of every beech bore the record 
of some original or selected sentiment or apostrophe; and often, with 
white handkerchief in hand, had she listened to the owls, and the eve- 
ning music of the water-dwellers of the lake, while promenading the 
woods alone, until the star of night disappeared behind the trees. Ever 
spot in the vicinity had its name,—every tree its verse,—and not a hil- 
lock reared its head unsung. The chivalry, tenderness, and amiability 
of the red man, too, would have constituted a part of her lucubrations, 
and exhausted much of her sympathy, out of question, had she never 
seen one. But as it was, and meeting them every day, they would 
have been a theme rather too tough for even her imagination to digest. 
As if formed to harmonize the strangest contrarieties, this tender 
mourner of the album and the beech could out-face a Salt-river roarer 
in West country slang. While she had handsome hair, and a pretty 
face, she was pe rfectly Herculean in size and strength. While she 
could declaim snatches of tragedy like an actress, she could milk the 
cows with as much dexterity as any other girl in the settlement, and 
could hit a squirrel with a rifle, with the most adroit backwoodsman. 
While her eye was constantly ‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’ and the West- 
ern papers, that put forth any literary pretensions, bore witness that she 
wrote pieces of poetry and essays, sometimes over one, sometimes over 
another, and often over all her names, she could leap a ten-rail Virginia 
fence, like a deer, and row a ferry-boat over an arm of the lake, when 
the waves ran so high that the regular ferryman feared to make the 
éxperiment. While her album bore testimony that there was nothing 
but love, sympathy, and despair worth living for in the universe, no 
member of the family was so keen at a bargain; and in making pur- 
chases, loaning money, or adjusting opposing bills, she seemed born a 
Hebrew of Hebrews, with as keen a tact at driving a trade, as though 
she had been bred a stock-jobber. When any of the swains addressed 
her sentimentally,—for she was a sort of general flame of the beaux 
that assembled at the balls, held about twenty miles off—she replied 
ina sort of measured prose, enunciated with a creamy smoothness. 
But let him, on the strength of that encouragement, venture to attempt 
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the disrespect and enormity of a kiss, and ten to one he received a box on 
the ear that staggered him, and made the tympanum ring like a tocsin- 
bell,—or, not unlikely, he was thrown over the fence. Such a bundle 
of contradictions was Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Killbear. 

About a mile from Tecumseh-Place was a collection of houses, called 
the Cross Roads, containing a cooper’s, tanner’s, hatter’s, and black- 
smith’s establishment, together with two stores and a tavern. To com- 
plete the assortment, in the centre of the street, which was all on the 
north side of the road, was a considerable sized log-pen, with three 
wooden windows, and a single glazed sash, two squares of which were 
supplied with hats. The door was of what is called ‘puncheons,’ 
which, to distinguish it from the dark grey logs, was carefully white- 
washed; and there was burned into the logs, with a blacksmith’s pun- 
cheon, an inscription in those uncouth and ugliest of all characters, that 
recently (stolen, 1 imagine, from this very ‘establishment, ) seem to be 
the highest fashion for signs in our cities, which looked at first like 
Greek; but on closer inspection, the reader was enabled to make out, 
‘Jairvs THOROUGHGRAB, EsquirE,—Advocate and Attorney at 
Law. Within was a book-shelf, containing an entire copy of Black- 
stone, and a dozen other black-letter law treatises, but no other one 
entire. The effigies of the venerable ancients who composed these 
books, in their flowing wigs and gowns, were cut out of the title-page, 
and posted upon the logs within. Another shelf contained various 
other dilapidated fragments of books, lettered with the same sort of cha- 
racters as the external inscription, ‘ Miscellaneous Literature.’ Among 
those persons who within twenty miles claimed the appellation, the 
rights, and the immunities of gentlemen, he assumed, and was tacitly 
allowed the first place. In person he was tall, with a long clay face, or, 
to adopt the parlance of the novels, an unearthly, or more properly, a 
cadaverous one. He had coal-black hair and whiskers, which would 
not have disgraced a bongee of the same color. These pilosus orna- 
ments curved round from just below the corner of each eye, and met 
under the chin like two summer thunder-clouds. Mustachios were not 
then the fashion, or we should have seen him armed with this addi- 
tional horror,—for assuredly, if the devil wished to appear in his own 
person, along with horns, tail, and cloven foot, he would not fail to be 
ornamented with large mustachios. He was always drest in the best 
superfine black broadcloth. His deportment was as grave as if he had 
been a judge, and his look as solemn as a Catholic priest's, in the time 
of lent. He was well endowed with that sort of wisdom called cun- 
ning, and remarkably clever in hatching a suit from the smallest begin- 
nings of quarrel among his neighbors. Some lawyers, who had mounted 
higher in the same sort of eminence, called him a ‘ barrator, and scme- 
times a pettifogger. But he gathered lands and tenements rapidly,— 
could make a stump speech,—was at the head of the real Simon Pure 
democrats, and was foreseen to be a person who could not fail to throw 
light, and inflict speeches, in Congress. The men regarded him with 
homage and admiration, in which awe was the chief ingredient, 
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and worshipped him as some heathen tribes are said to worship the 
Devil,—through fear 

But if the ladies did not love him, they showed demonstrations which 
seemed to flow from love,—for they all set their caps and feathers at 
him ; it is not easy to say wherefore, for he was certainly ugly, and no 
ways amiable. He was, however, known to be ‘ well-to- do,’ and one 
who was sure to be rich. ‘The fashionables of cities hug to themselves 
the notion that they alone have the wit to be mercenary, and that love 
is a vulgarity confined to the woods. But there are mothers and 
daughters in T'ecumseh-Place as fashionably destitute of hearts, and as 
hearty despisers of love matches, without any regard to interest, as can 
be found in the cities. The only difference in the case, is, that mam- 
mas teach their daughters to put a different price upon themselves, 
according to the different estimates of what constitutes wealth. The 
star of 'Thoroughgrab, too, was rising, and every body prophesied that 
he would be a great man. He was, moreover, ge nerally feared, which 
is much more fortunate than to be generally loved, since fear is a much 
less capricious passion than love. Lastly, he was, for the most part, a 
very silent man,—thus leaving great scope for imagination in regard 
to his capabilities, and inducing the idea that he could talk wonderfully 
to the point,—if he would. 

We do not claim to be original, when we speak of the microcosm, 
the little world of human nature, as full of contradictions. "Who would 
have anticipated, for example, that such a man as Jairus Thorough- 
grab, Esquire, would have been fond, to excess, of the theatre? Yet 
so he was, and in his heart a true Broadway exquisite. Had he pos- 
sessed the least share of wit, he would have made puns,—had he had 
the least temptation, or scope, he would have attempted seductions. 
As it was, he was everlastingly, when alone, and sometimes even in 
company, spouting mouthy, high-flown, fustian snatches from tragedies, 
dropsical and wordy extracts of prose run mad, and morbid sublime. 
How the fair spinsters, and Violetta among the rest, at a ball or party 
at Tecumseh-Place, marvelled to hear this tall, cadaverous personage 
burst from profound silence into a tragedy speech, like thunder from a 
clear sky! It was like Italian songs, so much the more grand for 
being unintelligible! Besides, he had heard tragedies murdered at New- 
York, Philadelphia, and New-Orleans; and who at Tecumseh-Place 
could put forth so many claims‘to murder them anew? His extreme 
ugliness,—his terrible whiskers,—his deep, hollow eye,—his awful 
silence,—his wealth, and power to do mischief,—did the rest. Beside, 
the young ladies heard that he wore corsets! What a wonderful per- 
son must he be, whose breast and stomach were enclosed in cooperage, 
or what Mrs. Killbear called a ‘dandy keg!’ Be the causes what 
they might, there was not a marriageable girl, of any pretensions, 
within twenty miles, who would not “have been flatteréd to have it 
thought that Mr. Thoroughgrab was attentive to her. 

It so happened, that there was a great quilting-party invited to 
Tecumseh-Place, which assembled all the principal young people of 
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the county. It was a fine autumnal evening of Indian Summer, and 
the sun, broadened, and sinking in the haze, was about to bathe his 
purple forehead in the lake. On a sward of the brightest second-crop 
clover, the ladies were romping together, before tea, while the gentle- 
men went in another direction to view a fine English horse. But the 
superfine Thoroughgrab would none of these things,—and nothing less 
than lady imaginings occupied his mind. An impenetrable clump of 
briars concealed him from the girls, and his delighted ear drank in 
the most flattering views of himself, as they circulated from mouth to 
mouth, and the general turn of the conversation explained more than 
volumes could have done, how much he was an object of consideration 
among them. Some of the girls called upon our heroine by her 
shepherdess name, which was Tabb., ‘ Tabb., give us a speech, now, 
about Thoroughgrab.’ The fair Violetta, who was always loaded and 
primed for such an effort, drew her white handkerchief, and, partly in 
jest, partly in earnest, made a most oleaginously-melting, and terribly- 
sublime speech, in praise of the limb of the law, little dreaming that 
his ear drank in every word. Winds, fire, flood, thunder, lightning, 
hurricane, and earthquakes,—heaven, earth, and hell,—love, tears, 
despair, and death,—ail were deliciously confounded, to laud the sub- 
ject, and to set forth the passion under which the fair Violetta sup- 
posed herself to be laboring. Fustian and mockery as it was, it ope- 
rated as an overwhelming reality upon the exalted and illimitable vanity 
of Thoroughgrab. He trod on air,—his soul was in ecstasies. 
Whatever critics might have said of this speech, it had, at least, the 
excellence of being effective, and did the business for the poor pettifog- 
ger,—smiting him below the fifth rib, through the heart. 

What meetings ensued between the two in the intervals of the dance, 
when no eyes, as they hoped, watched them, and they could ‘do the 
sentimental’ to each other unwitnessed! There hath been nothing to 
equal it, [ am confident, before or since. The tender affair was mana- 
ged, as between the conflicting swains of Virgil, in alternate verses, 
and there was a dolorous felicity in it not to be imagined. When they 
could contain themselves no Jonger, in the view of prying eyes, they 
walked forth in open air, each with white handkerchief in hand. 
Miss Killbear preferred the Ossianic, and her moans were to the moon 
and stars, and her respondents were wolves and owls. Thoroughgrab 
made sure work with Shakspeare, to the winds and the waves, and for 
his chorus, replied the bull-frogs of the lake. So much eloquence and 
true pathos, we suspect, have seldom been enacted in a given time. 
But they were as yet altogether too Platonic, and dealt too much in the 
vague of the sublime, to think of an explicit proposition, or regular 
love-making, that has its catastrophe in marriage. 

But whether with Miss Kilibear it was mere seeming, or not,— 
whether she was quizzing, or divined enough of the character of the 
lawyer to see that she was in for a chance for bis hand and heart,— 
with him it was no jest,—no quiz,—but a solemn, tragical reality. 
The wonderful felicity of Miss Killbear, in declaiming what a life she 
could lead with him in holy wedlock, penetrated the oak of his corset, 
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the iron of his bosom, the lead of his heart, and exploded in his infinite 
vanity. The image of the young lady, lauding him in dithyrambics, 
took such possession of him, as to expel lands, tenements, congress, 
and even his rivalry with a younger ‘ barrator,’ who had lately settled 
in the vicinity, as a formidable competitor. Indeed, the inward storm 
raged to such a degree as to have an inward bearing upon the poor 
man’s intellectuals. Whoever entered his office, lately so entirely 
devoted to the litigating annals of the country, now saw the hewed 
faces of the logs scrawled with fragments of verses, in charcoal and 
chalk,—and how sublime, how tender, how affecting! Violetta, too, 
now became the wonder and envy of all the girls in the country, who 
heard, with such palpitations as may be conceived,—not by hard-hearted 
men, but only by girls recently from boarding-schools,—that Thorough- 
grab was in love with her. ‘This report reached the vanity of her 
nature as effectually as her own mouthing had that of her despair- 
ing lover. Behold two persons in love, under precisely those influen- 
ces that brew nine marriages out of ten, throughout the whole kingdom 
of Hymen! If she was in pastoral before, she was now in epic. Occu- 
pied at the churn or spinning wheel, feeding the pigs, or milking the 
cows, her heart, borne aloft by the elastic gas of love, (as she con- 
ceived,) was soaring like a balloon towards the empyrean. But her 
mind, naturally stronger than that of her swain, carried ballast, even in 
her most laughable flights, and was not wholly upset. Alas! it was 
far otherwise with the other party. His craniological compartments 
had hitherto been tenanted chiefly by simple ideas, and those few in 
in number. Lands, tenements, and congress, were the chief. But 
this compound fracture of heart and soul, was such as flesh and blood 
could not bear. The intellectual helm was clearly unshipped. When 
he met a common neiglibor, instead of the morning salutation, ten to 
one he bolted upon the astonished man with some such sentence as 
this: ‘ I consider ail space by this division alone—that where thou art, 
and that where thou art not. The former is the universe,—the latter, 
the infinite void!’ His friends grieved,—his enemies laughed,—and 
the star of his competitor was manifestly rising. The very respectable 
minister of the place received from him a warrant for assault and bat- 
tery, alledged to have been committed when the party was drunk, and 
the real culprit, who was a jail-bird, of unquestioned merit in his line, 
was not a little astonished, on opening a letter, very accurately super- 
scribed to him on the outside, to find himself addressed, ‘Reverend and 
Dear Sir!’ 

Mr. Thoroughgrab ultimately concluded to commence a correspon- 
dence with Miss Killbear. A letter was brought her at the washing- 
tub, and she instantly withdrew, and wiped dry her fair hands upon 
her check-linen apron, and with trembling impatience broke the seal. 
To her admiration, and to her momentary terror, she read: ‘To the 
Sheriff of Michigan county, greeting,—in short, a warrant, ordering 
her body forthwith to be brought before Justice Stumble, with the cus- 
tomary admonition, ‘ Hereof fail not, as you will answer at your peril.’ 

But she knew the hand-writing, and laughed, at first, to tears, until 
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the thought began to operate upon her tender nature,—t What a love 
that must be, which has thus capsized the intellect of such a man as 


Thoroughgrab!’ Her heart melted at this most palpable demonstra- . 


tion of an affection so overwhelming. Tears of pity followed tears of 
laughter—and no menace would have been necessary to compel her to 
surrender her body to Thoroughgrab, in presence of any Justice who 
could lawfully have yoked them in holy wedlock. The Sheriff of the 
county was far more perplexed than she was, by receiving, in the well 


known superscription and hand-writing of the Jawyer, the following 
sublime epistle : 


‘Farr Daughter of the Skies! Alas! what is now to me the vulgar dust called gold 
and silver,—or what the worthless rags engraved as bank bills? What to me are 
farms, tenements, leases, deeds, bonds, and estate real, personal, and mixed? To the 
morbid grief of my soul, they are no more than beef-steak to a patient in a burning 
fever. The lightning of thine eye (mark, that a man in the common sanity of think- 
ing, would have said eyes,) has scorched me, and I stand branchless, leafless, wither- 
ing,—like a dead tree in a cornfield. In sealing this letter, wo unto me! it is ten to one, 
that instead of putting the sealing-wax in the candle’s blaze, I shall place my own 
fingers there. Alas! I am grown reckless, and pain and death cease to be terrors, in 
the endurance of this agony of suffering. Pity me, I beseech thee, O fairest Violetta! I 
waste like a hollow sycamore, consuming with internal fires. Soon, like the same 
tree, with a direful crash, I shall fall, spreading ruin all around me. The stars look on, 
the sky, too, and the sea, to note if thou wilt relent. Pity, then, Oh! pity, incomparably 
eloquent and fair Miss Killbear, thy dying swain, Jarrus THOROUGHGRAB.’ 


The universal laughter occasioned by these mistakes operated as a 
sort of general advertisement, and the writings in question were inter- 
changed,—the Sheriff receiving the warrant, and Miss Killbear the 
above epistle; and, as we remarked, nothing could have wrought so 
eloquently upon her pity, as this evidence of the total confounding of 
the lawyer’s wits, which love of her had caused. To her it was a 
much more provoking proof, that love had addled his brain, that he did 
not at once resort to the long approved and well known cure,—matri- 
mony. For though she could deal as eloquently in the sort of prose 
run mad, in which her lover gave vent to his woes, as he, she was at 
heart a matter-of-fact personage, who, in the inner woman, cared not a 
fig for blank verse or declamation. Nota little did she fear that all 
this thunder and smoke of her swain was as empty and unmeaning to 
him as it was to her ; and the rather, as in all his tragical comments and 
epic love-making, he had never yet, in the remotest degree, hinted at 
marriage. She did the pettifogger injustice. This sort of fustian, 
while it was to her adventitious and mere semblance, was to him a real 
inwrought constituent of his constitution. Many similar letters passed 
between them, which, I judge, would make a most interesting publica- 
tion, could the consent of the parties be obtained: perhaps it will be. 
Mr. Thoroughgrab’s business fell off. His competitor rose as he sunk. 
Mutual friends advised him to matrimony, as the proper remedy for 
his desperate malady; and he was given to understand that there was 
very little doubt of his success. He had in fact arrived at a tension of 
passion which his nature could no longer endure, and he sent Miss 
Killbear an epistle, in the usual style, or rather exceeding all that he 
had said or written in hieroglyphical obscurity and sublimity. But 
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she was het to mule out of it, that he invited eas to wa alk with him the 
following evening on the beach of lake Michigan, for the discussion of 
what he ws please -d to call ‘his destiny and fate upon this mundane 
sphere.’ ‘1 shall bring the fool to the clinch at last’ whispered 
Violetta to herself—and long was that day to her. Her cheek 
glowed, and her heart palpitated with the prospect of a thriving matri- 
monial speculation, in which the actual and possible possessions and 
attainments of the lawyer stood forth in strong ae to her calculating 
spirit. ‘As to his silly brain,’ she reflected, ‘1 shall soon put that as 
straight as an arrow.’ So she dressed her person to the best advan- 
tage, and knowing her subject well, she determined to avail herself of 
blank verse, until it should no longer be necessary. She stored her 
brain thoroughly, and finally arranged for her tongue a hundred modes 
of response, addressed to as many supposed requests and propositions. 
As to the indecorum or danger of walking alone with such an over- 
heated swain, on a dark summer’s evening, on the lonely beach of the 
lake, which to some ladies would have been so terrible, with her the 
affair had no such association; for she whispered to herself again, ‘ If 
the worst comes to the worst, I can throw him into the lake! 

The day, whose tardy gait she so often chided, at length wore away. 
The sun, dipping his forehead in the lake, released the laborers from 
the fields. ‘The moon soon after came up from beneath the trees, 
sometimes wending the blue azure of the sky, and sometimes hiding 
herself beneath the summer clouds that slept in the firmament. Ever 
and anon the stillness of the scene was broken for a moment by a huge 
cat-fish springing from the lake, and falling back with a splash into its 
bosom. ‘The very owls that made that night vocal, were not the large 
vulgar cat-owls, that coarsely whoop, but the tender screech- owls, 
whose notes so closely resemble the cries of children in distress. 'To 
this affecting counter-tenor, a number of patriarchal bull-frogs, raising 
their flat, green noses above the lily pods, sung fit accompaniment in 
the deepest bass. With such welcome of Nature, Miss Killbear set 
forth for the shore of the lake, by the last rays of twilight,—and it is 
unromantic, but nevertheless true, that she reached the place of 
assignation first. 

But long she waited not in impatience upon the white margin of the 
water, before Thoroughgrab followed, with melancholy and tragical 
step. His eye was deeper in his head than usual, and his prodigious 
black whiskers would have had a feeling of dry and feverish harsh- 
ness, from the internal fires that were consuming him, had he not that 
afternoon taken particular pains to have them oiled and scented with 
bergamot. How might I raise a strain adequate to a description of 
this meeting? How paint the exalted imagination of Thoroughgrab, 
laboring to magnify the tragicality of the case, on the one hand, and 
the impatience of Miss Killbear, struggling to bring forth the signifi- 
cant monysylable ‘ Yes,’ in the right place, ‘and neither to endanger the 
matrimonial catastrophe, by seeming too obscure or too categorical, — 
too much in a hurry, or too slow.—on the other? All we can sity, 1 
it was an affair of moonlight; and bull-frogs, screech-owls, and omy 
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dids purtvenel the neil part a the dene “The parties had wach 
a white handkerchief in hand. Violetta was sweet from high health, 
excellent teeth, and an untouched constitution. Thoroughgrab was 
fragrant from cologne water, and various drugs, and genteel, by reason 
of corsets, and prodigious whiskers. here stood he, vibrating from 
the right leg to the left, and she somewhat in terror, as the Hibernian 
litigant phrased it, lest he should get the first speak. But aware how 
much depended on the moment, and doubtful of the expedient course, 
she looked toward heaven, and word spake not. ‘Thoroughgrab 
coughed, cleared his throat, poised himself to his mind, laid his right 
hand upon his left breast, inclined a little toward the fair maiden, 
rested the greater part of his body on his left foot, raised his hand, 
bearing the white handkerchief, slowly to heaven. His eyes, too, he 
would have raised, but they were so ‘deep in his forehead that the 
whites alone were seen, as if struggling in vain to reach the shaggy 


parapet of his eye-brows. Then ina sepulchral tone, as it were the - 


shade of Samuel evoked by Saul, he slowly gave utterance, as follows: 
‘Violetta Lilietta Tabitha Killbear! My agonies are greater than I 
can bear. I must give utterance to my burning thoughts. Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love thee!’ More said he not, but more was 
essaying to say. 

Violeta could no longer endure her own impatience, and inconti- 
nently replied: 

‘Oh Thoroughgrab! art thou not fickle as the rest? Perfidous 
men are lighter than the floating cork. But, Thoroughgrab, away 
with flam and nonsense! Am I to consider this a declaration of love 
for me, or is this one of your flourishes? It is a serious and straight 
forward business to make a declaration toa lady. Toe the mark, 
Sir, and tell me, in plain English, what you wish to say to me this 
evening.’ 

‘And is it for such an one as thou, so heavenly fair, so divinely 
inspired with eloquence, to require that our loves should be given in 
plain vernacular English ? 

‘Just so, Mr. Thoroughgrab. Fudge is fudge, and reality is 
reality. If you have any serious thoughts of love and marriage, to the 
point, Sir, as though you were drawing a deed.’ 

‘Must it indeed come to this! Oh Apollo, and ye Nine, oe the 
deed of vile necessity! Miss Tabby Killbear, I love you. I offer 
myself, heart and hand,—house and land. Will you marry me? 

‘IT reckon [ will,’ was the answer. ‘But white men, the Indians 
say, are mighty uncertain. There is paper anda pencil. ‘There are 
no witnesses ; but if you will put down what you have said in pencil, 
and sign your name to it, I guess it will stand inthe law. I must not 
forget that I am dealing with a lawyer.’ 

‘If I were not in the mind to marry you, Tabby,’ replied the petti- 
fogger, ‘why need Isay so? But as a lawyer, | cannot object to join- 
ing issue. Give me the paper and pencil. I expect that is strong 
enough to suit. There ismy name. There is my hand, and here is 
my heart. Excellent wench !—but I do love thee !’ 
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‘That is sufficient, widen I must say that if any other than you, 
Thoroughegrab, had called me wench, I would have thrown him in the 
lake. But for thee, dear swain, thy roughest words are music. Sound 
again in my impatient ear the tender word that thou lovest me! 

‘Sweet, eloquent, angelic maiden, I do,—I do. I swear it. Let 
the stars hear it, and the sea, and the lake, and all that dwells therein!’ 

‘Yes, Thoroughgrab, responded the maiden, ‘I will marry thee. 
To thee, and only thee, will I be true as steel. 

‘Though Damon as the morning star were fair, 
And you more treach’rous than the stormy sea, 


He constant, you more fickle than the air, 
Yet would | live, and love, and die with thee! 


‘Oh ravishing words! Oh maiden, peerless in eloquence! Thy 
words fall on my ear, like the breezes of the sweet South! Who would 
think of gold, or lands, or tenements, beside such a fair one as thou 
art ?’ 

‘Hold there a moment, Mr. Thoroughgrab!’ interrupted Violetta. 
‘What sort of a provision mean you to ‘make for your widow? And 
after the first gust of the honey-moon has blown by, do you mean to 
turn your wife into the field, like a Dutch woman? Do you intend to 
keep a maid in the house, and a nurse to tend the babies? Thy 
spouse could never cause her ethereal thoughts to stoop to such vulgar 
labors.’ 

‘Fair Violetta, I mean not to put myself to the proof of leaving thee 
a widow. For the rest, lam sure thou will deport thyself as a good 
housewife, and God will provide for the little ones.’ 

‘Indeed will IL. Nor will I outlive thee: 

‘We ’Il live, and love so true, 


The sigh, that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall burst thy Tabby’s too.’ 


Cetera desuni! * * 


CANZONET. 


THE evening star is o’er me, 
The roses : around are sweet; 

And the bower is bright before me, 
Where once we used to meet. 

But the light of the star hath faltered, 
The bower no mure is fair; 

Oh! why is the scene so altered ? 

Thou art not there! 


The star that my dark way lightened, 
My flower of fragrancy ; 
The rainbow, that life’s cloud brightened, 
Thou wert, my love, unto me. 
Oh ! let me again adore thee, 
Once more will that bower be fair ; 
And when Evening’s star is o’er thee, 
Oh! be thou there! 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


*'T was Night’s calm, holy, dewy noon; 
Around, the cloud-pavilioned moon 

A softened radiance flung ; 
Scarce shed the leaves their liquid gems, 
The flowers were slumbering on their stems,— 
Waved not the pine on mountain’s crest, 
Shook not the small wren’s reed-borne nest, 
And on the lake’s unquivering breast 
Stirless the shadows hung. 


Yet ’mid that scene with peace so rife, 
Lay couched the elements of strife,— 
War’s panoplied array, 
(Alas! where will not reckless man 
His God-defying prospects plan 2) 
Stretched out in all its tented pride, 
Whitened the verdure far and wide, 
Where crouched the Demon, Homicide, 
Impatient for his prey- 






Morn burst o’er rock, and plain, and flood,— oe |! 

Then straight that sylvan solitude Ba 
Was solitude no more: i 

A burnished host in serried file th! 


Swept from the mountain’s dim defile ; al) | 
While far below, with spear and gun, eae 
Tipped—as with lightning—by the sun, (Oe ae 


Ten thousand warriors moved as one, 
Along the lake’s green shore. 






Fast as the grey rock’s rifted side 
Poured to the plain its living tide, ; 
*T was marshalled into line: 
As serpent vast, with fangs displayed, viaeeh 
Its glittering scales with sunlight rayed, te 
Forth issues from its gloomy den, nS 
In some wild, black, untrodden glen,— i 
So did that host, whose folds were men, es 
From the dark pass untwine. 












Nor less in strength the swarm below : 
Foe ne’er was better matched with foe, 
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Since strife a trade hath been. i | 
O’er lists more framed for equal war, i 
Mars never lashed his blasting car; it 
Here the broad lake in silver wound, ij am 


There the old hills stood frowning round, "4 
And for ten kingdom’s battle ground, ae 
Sufficient space between. ‘ae 
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Chivalric challenge promptly met 
By hearts that owed a mighty debt i 
Of vengeance long delayed, ' a 
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Down to the fertile plain that spanned 
The base of Freedom’s rugged land, | 
Had called her sons,—a hardy train, e 
Of giant limb but simple brain,— ‘ 
What subtler souls by art attain, At 
They won with trenchant blade. the 
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Hark! peals the cannon’s deaf’ning knell, 
Now bursts the closer combat’s yell, 

The sheathless fale hions glance: 
While ranks that stand, o’er ranks that kneel, 
Their devastating volleys deal; 

And fast as bayonet or ball 
Make breaches in the human wall, 
T’ avenge or share their comrade’s fall, 

The rearward files advance. 


The dust by trampling thousands ploughed, 
Fringing the battle’s heaving cloud, 

There is no breeze to rend : 
But through the gloom each varied tone 
Of Slaughter’s voice,—the shout, the groan,— 
The bugle’s blast, the charging cheer, — 
The mutual volley, sharp and ‘clear,— 
The shock of steel, the shriek of fear,— 

In one mad chorus blend ! 


The hot air shakes! the mountains jar! 
As echo rolls the din afar, 
Through all their startled caves. 
Hark that fierce shout !—the field is won! 
Awakes the breeze,——out bursts the sun! 
Whose banners catch his glowing dyes, 
As back the driven war-cioud flies ? 
Freedom !—what host from vengeance flies ? 
A despot’s beaten slaves ! 


STANZAS TO 


I nave heard music, when the roll 
Of martial notes went up to heaven, 
I have heard music, when it stole 
From some lone flute at summer even. 
I have heard music on the deep 
Wafted across the waveless sea, 
When I could not refuse to weep 
Beneath its quiet melody. 
But not the notes of martial pride, 
Nor the lone flute at even-tide, 
Nor yet the music of the deep 
Had power my ear enchained to keep, 
Lady ! like the soft thrilling tone 
Of thy seraphic voice alone. 


I have seen beauty on the flower, 

Before the morning dew had gone,— 
I have seen beauty, when the hour 

Of twilight brought its shadows on; 
I have seen beauty on the lake, 

When not a breath of moving air 
Its soft and lovely calm to break 

Was seen, or felt, or whispered there. 
But not the beauty of the flower, 
The magic of the twilight hour, 
Nor yet the mirror of the sky, 
E’er gladdened my enraptured eye, 
Like the angelic charms I see 
Enshrinéd of my heart! in thee. 
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THE POETRY OF THE INSPIRED WRITINGS. 


Tuan that of other compositions, the Poetry of the Bible is as much 
more lofty and impassioned, as its subjects are more grand and momen- 
tous. The study of it can scarcely fail to improve the heart, and enlarge 
the range of intellectual vision; to impart purity and comprehensive- 
ness to the thinking faculties, and sincere delight to all the affections. 
Unlike the poetry of profane writers, it runs a transparent stream, 
always clarified from the turbid admixtures of baser elements,—always 
sweet and refreshing,—always abundant, even to exuberance, and never 
failing in appropriate grandeur. Inspiration is its undoubted source ; 
not that kind of inspiration to which ordinary poets have laid claim, 
vainly pretending the impulse of a divine emotion, while they medi- 
tated and breathed poetic measures,—but that genuine, holy, and celes- 
tial rapture, under the influence of which mortal man was made a liv- 
ing oracle, while hallowed fire burned and brightened through all his 
imaginations. In such minds as those of Moses, David, and Isaiah, we 
encounter a moral magnitude of conception, and a force and beauty of 
diction, which the best interpretation cannot express, and which the 
worst version cannot wholly obscure. With them we find perspicuity 
of poetic expression, without the lowness of vulgar allusion, and the 
elevation of metaphorical embellishment, without any dark shadings to 
perplex the sense. Tried by the laws of criticism, as digested and 
divulged by that great master of the poetic art, Aristotle, they occupy 
the summit of a clear and decided vindication, and stand forth to our 
view, no less distinguished for correct taste and sound judgment, than 
for the transcendent nature of the themes of their verses. 

In all true poetry, are found a mind and habitude of thought, pecu- 
liar to itself. It has a genius and disposition of its own; and both in 
the selection of words and the construction of sentences, is abhorrent 
from triteness, and ambitious of exquisite forms of speech. A strong, 
vehement affection of the mind, is the chief source of poetry; because 
such a feeling is apt to vent itself in song. The Greeks imputed to 
their poets enthusiasm, imagining that some divinity had actually taken 
possession of them; and that their excited emotions and images were 
the result of a presiding and stimulating Virtue, whose ardor was little 
short of phrensy, and whose pervading influence reached the secret 
chambers of thought, unfolding and disclosing their hidden recesses, 
and rousing, even to a turbid, confluent state, all the internal springs‘of 
sense and perception. From such a state of mind flowed the proper 
poetic diction, such as sudden exclamations, frequent interrogations, 
appeals to inanimate things,—since those who were thus moved and 
affected, seemed to think that every object in nature ought to sympa- 
thise with them. Art interposed, and having applied judgment and 
reason to the crude ravings of poetic feeling, transferred them to the 
grave and dignified office of imparting pleasure and utility. 

The Poetry of the Sacred Writings seems to be founded, in a great 


degree, upon the idea of Nature’s sympathy with the emotions of the 
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speaker or writer. This fact will account for the almost perpetual 
occurrence of natural images, tending to illustrate the moral and sen- 
tentious views of those who gave utterance to their inspired feelings. 
The common metaphor of light and darkness, employed to express 
“sen Jem and adversity, has found a place in all languages. Its use, 

owever, in the Latin and Greek poets, is tame and inxpressive, com- 
pared with the majestic boldness which it assumes in the Bible. When 
the prophet Isaiah would intimate to the Jewish people the renewed 
favor of the Divine Being, and the future restoration of all the felicity 


once enjoyed by them, he paints the approaching scene in these mag- 
nificent colors: 


And the light of the moon shall be as the light of the meridian sun, 
And the light of the meridian sun shall be seven fold. ISAIAH, XXX, % 
Under this sublime trope, the mind naturally seeks a definable, rational 
sense; and studies to penetrate the essence of that preéminent bliss 
promised to an afflicted nation. The inquiry is not vain. For, in the 
verification of the prophecy, couched in these terms, a transition from 
suffering to triumph, from penury to opulence, from dejection to eleva- 
tion, from affliction to prosperity, is the ultimate good hung out upon 
the face ofthe gorgeous picture. No less beautiful and comprehen- 
sive is the annexed passage, of similar import: 
No longer shalt thou have the sun for a light by day; 
Nor by night shall the brightness of the moon enlighten thee ; 
For Jexovan shall be to thee an everlasting light, 
And thy God shall be thy glory. 
Thy sun shall no more go down; 
Neither shall thy moon wane: 
For Jenovan shall be thine everlasting light ; 
And the days of thy mourning shall be ended. ISAIAH, LX., 19, 20. 
Attention is here allured almost to ecstacy. The great luminaries of 
day and night would still remain in their own spheres,—they would 
continue to pour forth upon all surounding orbs their undiminished 
lustre. Still prodigal of their effulgence, they would remain the fixed 
sources of unwasted illuminations. But the happy spirits that were to 
feel the influence of Messiah’s reign, would look away from all the 
splendors of these grand repositories of light, to the incomparable glory 
of Him who is the great Original, from which these adumbrations are 
derived. With their souls all glowing and radiant with the Saviour’s 
spirit, they would cease to look for light, that is, supreme felicity, from 
those solar glories on which they had been accustomed to gaze; and 
would turn all the attention of their minds to the great central Light of 
the Universe. 
To the same effect are the following lines: 
And the moon shall be confounded, and the sun shall be ashamed ; 
For Jznovan God of hosts shall reign 


On mount Zion, and in Jerusalem; 
And before his ancients shall he be glorified. ISAIAH, XXIV., 2. 


On the contrary, when national reverses and calamities are denounced, 
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the figure is changed from light to darkness. The haughty king of 
Egypt is thus menaced by the prophet Ezekiel : 


When I shall extinguish thee, I shall cover the heavens; 

And will darken their stars ; 

I will roll the sun in a cloud, 

Neither shall the moon emit its splendor : 

All the lights of heaven above thee will I obscure, 

And will cover thy land with darkness, saith the Lord Jenovan. 

EZEKIEL, XXXII., 7, 8 
In sacred poetry, no metaphor is of more frequent occurrence, than 

that by which heavy and overwhelming calamities are expressed by the 
rushing in of waves and billows. When the royal poet of Israel was 
driven from his throne, into exile beyond Jordan, by the rebellion of 
his son, he vented the anguish of his heart in that divine Ode, known as 
the forty-second Psalm. Roamingamid the mountains on the east of Jor- 
dan, he beheld the torrents from the melted snows on their summits, 
dashing against rocks and over precipices, and hastening to swell the 
stream below, already encroaching upon its banks. He seems to have 
transferred to himself and his fortunes, that aspect of nature,—and 
poured forth the tide of his grief in the impetus of a bold figure: 


Deep calleth unto deep, thy water-falls roaring around: 
All thy waves and billows have overwhelmed me. 


It is too obvious here to need remark, that the boldness and vigor of 
the poetry are unrivalled. ‘Deep calleth wnto deep ?— The torrent 
that is approaching invites that which is in the rear to hasten onward, 
that with their collected might they may bear down my feeble head,— 
while I am stunned by the noise of surrounding cataracts.’ 

Ancient poetry abounds with similitudes drawn from the common 
pursuits of life. The useful process of extricating the grain from the 
straw and chaff on the threshing floor, supplies no small amount of 
striking illustration. Hence we have that sublime description,—Isaiah 
xu1, 15, 16,—in which the Divine Being promises to the Jewish people 
the most signal destruction of their enemies. This was to be accom- 
plished by the power and valor which should be imparted to them: 


Behold I have made thee a threshing wain ; 

A new corn-drag, armed with pointed teeth,— 

Thou shalt thresh the mountains, and beat them small ; 

And reduce the hills to chaff. 

Thou shalt winnow them, and the wind shall bear them away; 
And the tempest shall scatter them abroad,— 

But thou shalt rejoice in Jenovan,— 

In the holy one of Israel shalt thou triumph. 


With this we may collate a passage from Homer, the most magnifi- 
cent in conception of all the profane poets of antiquity. It occurs at 
the close of the twentieth book of the Iliad, commencing with the four 
hundred and ninety-fifth line: 


Qs 3° ore ris fevén Boas apeevas evpvperwrovs, 
TprBepevac xp revxoy evrpoyadw sv adwn, 
Pippa rederr’ eyevovro Bowy vro roce’ eptyoaer’ 


Qs ve’ Ayddrnos peyabvpon, ete. 
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Thus expressed in the paraphrastic version of Pope: 


As with autumnal harvests covered o’er, 

And thick bestrown lies Ceres’ sacred floor,— 

When round and round with never wearied pain, 
The trampling steers beat out the unnumbered grain: 
So the fierce coursers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks, and crush out heroes’ souls ; 
Dashed from their hoofs while o’er the dead they fly, 
Black bloody drops the smoking chariot dye: 

The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore, 
And thick the groaning axles drop with gore. 

High o’er the scene of death Achilles stood, 

All grim with dust, all horrible in blood ; 

Yet still insatiate, still with rage on flame,— 

Such is the lust of never dying fame. 


The comparison of Homer is deservedly esteemed most beautiful and 
grand; but in boldness and sublimity, it falls far short of the metaphor- 


ical illustrations drawn from the same source, and exhibited in sacred 
poetry. 


The awful, the grand, the terrible, the march and majesty of a tre- 
mendous domination, are mingled and exhibited in the following con- 
cise Ode, to a degree far exceeding any thing in ancient or modern 


poetry. A choral company is introduced, addressing the Messiah, after 
some glorious victory over his enemies: 


Cuorvs. Whois this that cometh from Edom? 
With garments deeply dyed from Botsra ? 
This that is magnificent in his apparel, 
Marching on in the greatness of his strength ? 


Messran. I, whv publish righteousness, and am mighty to save. 
Cuorvus. Wherefore is thine apparel red? 
And thy garments as of one that treadeth the wine vat ? 


Messran. I have trodden the vat alone; 
And of the peoples there was not a man with me. 
And I trod them in mine anger, 
And I trampled them in mine indignation; 
And their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments; 
And I have stained all mine apparel. 
For the day of vengeance was in mine heart; 
And the year of my redeemed was come. 
And I looked and there was no one to help; 
And I was astonished, that there was no one to uphold,— 
Therefore mine own arm wrought salvation for me; 
And mine indignation itself sustained me ; 
And I trod down the peoples in mine anger; 
AndI crushed them in mine indignation ; 
And I spilled their life-blood on the ground. 


A well known and celebrated passage in the beginning of the first book 
of the Iliad has been repeatedly adduced as an instance of grand and 
lofty description. The priest of Apollo prefers his petition to that God, 


seeking redress of his wrongs. The indignant power descends from 
Olympus to vindicate his insulted votary : 


— 60° me voxre cOaxws, 
The whole is thus rendered in Pope’s version: 


Thus Chryses prayed,—the favoring power attends, 
And from Olympus’ lofty top descends. 
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Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce as he moves, his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And F megmg darkness rolled around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twanged his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feathered fates below. 

On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fixed on man. 
For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick-flaming shot a dismal glare. 


None can be insensible to the beauty and loftiness of these verses. 
Their English dress is most captivating and sublime, and but for the 
multiplication of words, would hee rival the original. Let us com- 
pare with this the immortal strains in which David celebrated the 
interference of the Almighty for his deliverance and salvation : 


I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God,— 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry came before Him, even into his ears. 

When the earth shook and trembled : 

The foundations also of the hills are moved,— 

And vehemently shaken, because He is wroth. 

There goes up a smoke out of his nostrils. 

And fire out of his mouth devours. 

Burning coals proceed from it. 

He bows the heavens, also, and comes down; 

Thick darkness is under his feet. 

And He rides upon a cherub, and doth fly,— 

Yea, He comes upon the wings of the wind. 

He makes darkness his secret place, 

The darkness of the waters, the thick clouds his tabernacle. 
At the brightness of his presence, the clouds are dispelled,— 
Hail stones and burning coals follow. 

Then Jexovan thunders in the heavens, 

And the Most High utters his voice 

With hail stones and coals of fire. 

With his weapons He scatters his enemies, 

And drives them confounded by his frequent thunder-bolts. 


Some slight variation from the common version will be perceived 
in the foregoing extract. But it will be excused, when I remind the 
reader that I have followed the inimitable Latin of Bishop Lowru.* 


a 


* Tum concussa est et intremuit tellus ; 
Et fundamenta montium commoventur, 
Vehementer conquassantur, nam ira illius exestuat, 
Ascendit fumus in ejus nares ; 
It e faucibus ejus ignis edax 
Exeunt abeo ardentis prune 
Inclinat caelos et descendit, 
Sub pedibus ejus caligo densa. 
Et inequitat cherubo et volat, 
Et fertur, super alis venti. 
Facit tenebras penetrale suum circum undique, 
Tabernaculum sibi tenebras aquarum densa nubium, 
A fulgore presenti ejus nubes discutiuntur, 
Emicat grando pruneque candentes. 
Tum intonat e celo Jehova 
Et Altissimus edit vocem sudem, 
Cum grandine prunisque candentibus ; 
Et tilis suis postes dissipat, 
Et erebris fulguritus attonitos agit. 
DE SAG. POBT., & 
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There is no passage in all the Bible that more fully realizes the idea 
of the sublime, than this. In a violent storm, accompanied with 
descending torrents of rain, the very heavens surcharged with water 
seem to be let down and commingled with earth. With what unequal- 
led beauty and sublimity is this idea here expressed : 

He bows the heavens, also, and comes down ; 


Thick darkness is under his feet. 
At the brightness of his presence, the thick clouds are dispelled. 


That is: 
The thick clouds are rent asunder by the splendor of his lightnings. 


What figures of thought or diction can so fearfully represent the 
exertion of divine power, in the overthrow of rebellious men ? 

These observations on the Poetry of the Inspired Writings may be 
extended to embrace other instances indicating vastness and sublimity 
of a different kind from the examples already quoted. One is taken 
from the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm: 

Whither can I go from thy spirit; 

And whither can I fly from thy presence? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there,— 

And if I make my bed in hell,—behold Thee! 
If I fly to the farthest East, 

Or dwell in the remoteness of the Western sea, 
Even there thy hand will lead me, 

And thy right hand will hold me. 

The idea of immensity, which can with difficulty be consigned to 
human apprehension, is here expressed. This, when proposed simply 
and abstractly, without the necessary adjuncts, evades the force of our 
intelligence, and glides into obscurity. But the sacred writer here 
resorts to the use of circumstantial images, by means of which he 
invests with sublimity, and calls back to the perception of the mind, a 
subject, the evanescence of which would otherwise baffle all the efforts 
of thought. He conducts us through all the extension of space, embra- 
cing the length, breadth, and depth. These he designates, not by con- 
fused and general terms, but by certain and obvious boundaries, the 
greatest that nature presents, or that the mind can comprehend. When 
carried beyond these limits, without a point on which even imagina- 
tion can repose, in vain attempting to encompass the mighty amplitude, 
we are lost in the amazing immensity, and left to the almost painful 
feeling of admiration conjoined with horror. 

Poetry, of the tender and pathetic kind, is supplied in the greatest 
richness and variety in the sacred volume. The sweetness and utility 
of fraternal concord is most beautifully depicted in the one hundred 
and thirty-third Psalm : 

Behold how good, and how pleasant, 

For brethren to dwell together in unity! 

Like precious ointment upon the head, 

That ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s; 

That went down to the skirts of his garment. 

As the dew of Hermon, ‘ 

And as that which descended = the mountains of Zion,— 


For there the Lord commanded his blessing, 
Even life forever more. 
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The elegance and expressiveness of Buchannan’s Latin version, 


tempt me to transcribe it: 


Ut aura suavis Balsami, quam funditur 
Aroni’s in sacrum caput, 

Et imbre leto proluens barbam et sinus 
Limbum per errat aureum. 

Ut Ros, tenella gemmulis argenteis 
Pingens Sioni’s gramine ; 

Aut verna dulci inebrians uligine, 
Hermonis intonsi juga. 


The English version of Watts, however, can never be surpassed : 


’T is like the oil divinely sweet 
On Aaron’s reverend head ; 

The trickling drops perfumed his feet, 
And o’er his garments spread. 

’T is pleasant as the morning dews, 
That fall on Zion’s hill, 

Where God his mildest glory shows, 
And makes his grace distil 

Philadelphia. 


a 


OPHELIA. 


*T 1s Autumn, and the golden sun sinks low, 
Beneath the Western sky. Ten thousand clouds, 
In gliding, gathering groups come pressing on 

To share his parting beam. They glow, intense, 
With rich and pencilled rays of rainbow light,— 
Carnation, amber, purple, —whose soft tints 

Are shadowed in a deep and glassy brook, 

O’er which a mournful willow bends, and laves 
Its drooping branches in the chrystal tide. 
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A form is resting on the sylvan bank, 

Wreathing fantastic garlands, of wild weeds. 

And daisy, columbine. Her cheek is flushed, 

Of roseate hue, as lovely and as frail 

Asis the flitting crimson of that stream. 

Her eye is dark and wildly beautiful, 

And ever and anon she warbles strains 

Of ballad old, half mournful, half in joy: 

Now, ’t is a sweet, sad dirge,—anon, a harsh 
Though lively tune. Her heart is echoed there, 
Whose high notes, cracked, yet still the lower strings 
Make melody. But look !—she sudden moves, 

And clambering strives her chaplet strange to hang 
On that low, pendant bough. ’T is seized,—it snaps ; 
She falls with weedy trophy in the stream ! 

Her low faint tones are heard,—she’s chanting still : 
They ’re fainter, lower, as she floats along ; 

Her snowy drapery flutters in the wave, 

And, musical and phantom-like, she sinks, 

As mermaid gliding to her coral cave. 
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THE SEASONS OF DAY. 


*T 1s Morn! The Persian’s God, 
From the halls where he reposes, 

Hath sent his herald beams before, 
To pave his path with roses ; 

And round the gates of Day, 
In a sea of glory laving, 

The clouds like ruddy banners play, 
O’er conquered Darkness waving. 






The flowers their lips of leaves, 
Where the perfumed dews are clinging, 

Are parting to receive his kiss,— 
The birds his hymn are singing. 

He comes! Through Night’s pale tears, 
Lo! his kindling beams he sendeth, 

And with ten thousand, thousand spears 
Of light, the vapors rendeth ! 


*T 1s Noon! Upon his throne 
In mid-heaven, the God is seated, 
And all the wide unshadowed air, 
Glows like a furnace, heated : 
The birds, with panting breast, 
Their weary wings are drooping, 
While every flower its stricken crest 
Is faintly earthward stooping. 






No cloud one ray to hide, 
Not a breath one leaf to shiver,— 
And, flashing like a silver tide, 
! Rolls on the burnished river ; 
yi While o’er yon barren height, 
The undazzled eagle saileth, 

And gazes on the Lord of Light 
With glance that never quaileth. 


*T 1s Eve! The God hath passed 
’Neath yon rocks uncouth and hoary, 
| But, Prophet-like, behind him cast 
i | The mantle of his glory: 

q The clouds that caught his smiles, 
As he left his sapphire chamber, 

Begem the west, like ruby isles 

Afloat on seas of amber. 


Lo! Faith is like the Sun,— 
Man’s life the day it lighteth ; 
It blesseth whom it beameth on, 
But whom it leaves, benighteth : 
And when Death’s shadows lower, 
As decay steals o’er the senses, 
A radiance through life’s twilight hour, 
Its holy beam dispenses. 
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THE PIRATE OF THE SOUTH PACIPFIC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUTINY,’ ‘MY FIRS? AND LAST FLOGGING,’ ETC. 


‘So wickedly I did, 
God’s laws I did forbid, 
As I sailed.’ Kipp. 


ONE warm afternoon in January, 18—, I lay caulking away on the 
stowed fore-topmast-staysail of the sloop of war F , then lying at 
anchor in the port of Valparaiso. The said stowed-staysail is a glorious 
place to ‘soger’ at any time, for the netting keeps one from rolling over- 
board, and Number-three canvass is as soft as (some kinds of ) down; 
and it is well out of the way, and free from those bothersome interrup- 
tions, so common on the decks of men-of-war. I cannot, it is true, 
recommend said staysail as a caulking place at sea, for while a fellow 
is dreaming away about ‘sweet hearts and wives,’ the officer of the 
deck may rub his eyes suddenly, and the following dialogue ensue: 

Lieut. ‘ Forecastle, there !’ 

Master's Mate. ‘Sir!’ 

Lieut. ‘Man the fo’-topmast staysail halyards.' 

Master's Mate. ‘ All manned, for’ard Sir,’ 

Lieut. ‘Hoist away the staysail!’"—and then up goes our downy 
couch, and overboard goes the dreamer; and a cold bath is not always 
pleasant, even in warm climates, especially when so applied. 

These are pull-backs at sea,—but in port, there is nothing of the kind 
to fear; so I, Jack Garnet, snored away in most magnificent style. 

Alas! however, no man can safely count upon any thing in a man- 
of-war save a flogging, which he is pretty sure to get, from one cause 
oranother. While dreaming about ‘ Mary and Co.’ as above, my slum- 
bers were dispelled by a kick from a good-natured fore-topman, who rode 
down the stay to inform me that the first-cutter was called away ; and 
turning-out, I heard the boatswain’s mate ‘ making my number,’ that is, 
roaring out ‘ Jack Garnet! Pass the word for Jack Garnet!’ ‘Here 
you are,’ said I to the boatswain’s mate, as I jumped from the forecastle 
into the waist. 

‘ Get in the boat, you Sir, said the lieutenant of the watch, who was 
standing at the gangway, ‘and look out for half-a-dozen when you 
return.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir, I promptly replied. I took my oar,—we shoved off, let 
fall, a gave way. 

We had no officer on board save a mid., and I was at first at a loss 
to know where we could be going; but after pulling half an hour, 
we boarded a merchantman which lay at anchor, far out in the harbor, 
beyond Little Cape Horn, and nearer Point Angels than Valparaiso. 
She was in some trouble, having suddenly and by accident come to 
anchor, while sailing out of the harbor, —the cat and fish of the starboard 
bower having parted,—and there she lay with seventy fathom of cable 

26 
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out ahead, and her sails WwW hingiag the masts in fine style, every thing 
having been let go by the run. 

“You ( tarnet,’ said the mid., as he went up the ship’s side, ‘ stay in the 
boat, and have your nap out, for you re member Mr. Harrison promised 
you half-a-dozen: so get ready for it.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir,’ I replic d, and sitting down in the stern-sheets, the painter 
being made fast on board the ship, I proceeded to obey orders, while the 
rest of the boat’s crew began to heave up our friend’s anchor, and so 
forth. 

It is one of my rules, never to borrow trouble, and so I napped away, 
my dream beginning where it had left off, on board the sloop-of-war : 
and I enjoyed myself and the rest of them in true man-of-war style. 

How long my slumbers may have lasted, | know not,—but I was at 
length awakened by the rolling and pitching of the boat, she having 
shipped a heavy sea, which thoroughly ducked Jack Garnet, any how. 
I bolted up, and found myself in a peck of troubles. 

Some one in the hurry of duty on board the merchantman had acci- 
dentally cast off the painter of my boat, and the south wind having sud- 
denly freshened into a snorter, I had quietly drifted out to sea, and now 
found myself outside Point Ange ls, ina stiff breeze, rolling about on the 
mountain surges of the Pacific Ocean. The thing was done so quietly, 
that no one on board had observed it, (the aforesaid squall having taken 
them unawares,) and they did not perceive my departure, until after I 
made that discovery. Here then I was, far enough from any possible aid, 
captain, cook, and all hands, of the first cutter of the F sloop-of- 
war,—all alone by myself, and no body with me,—outward bound. 

Taking the tiller, l endeavored to keep her head to the wind, to dimin- 
ish het way out to sea ; but finding that she broached to, rather too often, I 
took an oar and pulled her round, stern tothe wind. I then resumed the 
tiller, and began to make a straight wake before the wind, to Coquimbo, 
Callao, or Davy Jones’. I now made fine headway, so fine, indeed, that I 
had soon the satisfaction to see that all the shipping in Valparaiso were 
out of sight, and Point Angels was drifting rapidly astern. To add to 
the uncomfortable romance of my situation, the sun was now setting, and 
never to my view did he sink so hurriedly to repose; and the Andes, 
which are wont to glitter in his effulgence long afier he disappears 
from our firmament, were suddenly shrouded i in ‘gloom. With a long 
look at the dim outlines of those majestic watch-towers of creation, which 
seemed in darkness to mourn over my forlorn condition, and with a brief 
listening to the whistling of the wind, and the loud voice of many waters, 
as they broke in thunder on the distant shore, I bade farewell to life, and 
in silent despair laid me down in the bvat, forgetting that though ‘the 
waves of the sea are mighty, and rage terribly, He who sitteth in Hea- 
ven is mightier.’ 

My boat luckily needed not my guidance, for the swell was long and 
regular, and the wind blew steadily from the south, and she kept straight 
upon her course, mounting the waves gallantly, as if sensible that her 
voyages were not yet ended, and that she should again float under the 
stars and stripes of the Land of the Free 
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THE sun next day was high in heaven, when my slumbers were dis- 
pelled by the report of a musket, and a voice hailing: 

‘Boat ’hoy ! 

[ rose and looked wildly around. I was in the open sea, now smooth 
and tranquil,—no land in sight,—while off a hundred yards, a large 
brig was lying to. The hail was repeated : 

‘Boat ‘hoy!’ 

‘Fleet!’ I replied, mechanically, for the captain of the F was 
the senior officer on the station, and I had not yet forgotten the usages 
of the first cutter. 

‘Ha! ha! roared the spokesman: ‘Fleet,indeed! Where are you 
bound, Mr. Commodore ?’ 

By this time, I had collected my scattered wits, and perceiving that 
they were lowering a boat, I made no reply. 

I was speedily picked up, and taken on board the brig ; and a glass 
of half-and-half being given me, I found both eyes and tongue, and 
while telling my story, I saw that the brig was large and heavy, 
mounting ten guns over her bulwarks, having no ports, and full of 
men. These were rather suspicious particulars, and I was glad to 
find that the person commanding was in the best of humor, being 
greatly amused by my narration. 

‘Well, well!’ said he, after a long fit of laughter, ‘since you are Com- 
modore of the American fleet, I must treat you civilly: so, for’ard 
there! Cook, give this man some breakfast.’ 

While discussing said breakfast, and racking my brains to think 
whereaway I was, the truth suddenly flashed into my mind that I had 
heard something said in Valparaiso about a piratical vessel which had 
been seen off the coast of Peru. The story was, that many merchant- 
men had been plundered by her, but that no violence was ever offered 
to officers or crew, by the pirate’s crew, unless they resisted, nor even 
then anything more than was necessary to subdue them. Cargo 
never was touched; all they wanted was gold and silver, and that 
being surrendered, they always went off peaceably. They were 
spoken of as a horrid looking set of fellows, commanded by a remark- 
ably handsome young man,—all speaking a strange language, and 
unable to understand a word of English, Spanish, or French. It was 
also said that they were usually seen near evening, and that at night, 
though frequently in plain sight, they would always suddenly disap- 
pear,—and though frequently seen and chased by men-of-war, they 
always disappeared entirely at night,—while in the day, they sailed 
like the wind, laughing at pursuit. My informant also said, that the 
piratical vessel was a brig, with painted ports, carrying ten guns, and a 
long twenty-four pounder ona pivot. All this was true of the brig I 
was now on board of. She was heavily sparred, her canvass white, 
and raking masts, while her sharp bows, beautiful shear, and clean 
run, at once convinced me, that though manned by imps and com- 
manded by Satan, she was as sweet a craft as ever ploughed the sea. 

When I had finished my breakfast, and related my yarn to the hands. 
forward, who, though hideous looking rascals, spoke English as well 
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as I, I was cient és again to meet the scrutiny of the: captain, whom 
I had not yet seen. He was a small man, below the middle size, slen- 
der form, delicate limbs, and a face so smooth and round that he did 
not seem to be over eighteen, while his voice was melody itself, being 
low and exquisitely modulated. 

Having heard my story, and assured me of kind treatment, he 
demanded to know of me what ships were in Valparaiso Bay, inward 
or outward bound, and what men-of-war were there,—the state of 
things ashore,—what vessels were expected, and where from,—and 
lastly, whether I had heard any thing said about a pirate off the coast 
of Peru. I answered these manifold questions as fully as possible, and 
in reply to the latter, said what I had heard,—adding, truly, that the 


English sloop-of-war T was despatched a week before to protect 
the merchant service from him. 


This last item afforded him much amusement. 

‘Well, my lad,’ he said, ‘it will be a long time before they catch 
us,—for we are, as you see, that same pirate—friends to the sea, and 
enemies to all who sail upon it. We are short of wood and water, 
and must go into Valparaiso to fill up,—not, however, till your sloop- 
of-war comes out; but since you say she is about to remain there, [I 
will entice her out. You can now take care of yourself. I shall not 
ask of you any duty, and as soon as [ can, will set you ashore.’ 

It was now about noon, and the brig,—which had been lying to since 
I was picked up,—filled her maintop-sail, made all sail, and boarding 
her starboard-tacks, was off with the speed of light, South-by-East, to 
make Point Angels, leaving my boat adrift. ‘The Andes were yet in 
sight, and Valparaiso not far distant, so that in an hour Point Angels 
was in plain view, and at four Pp. m. we entered the bay, steering 
straight for the F 

All hands were now upon deck, and to do them justice, the brig was 
worked admirably. The long twenty-four was hauled aft, and pointed 
over the taffrail, while the rest of the guns were cleared away, and 
double-shotted. All this preparation for action rather puzzled me, for 
I could not think that the pirate captain intended to fight the F- 
inasmuch as her battery of twenty-four twenty-four pounders, would 
have blown us out of water in five minutes. However, I took m 
stand on the forecastle, determined to see the fun, whatever it might be. 

When we were within about a mile of the F , I began to per- 
ceive some motion on board of her, and the boat of the Captain of the 
Port, which chanced to be along side of her, suddenly cast off and 
made sail towards us. 

‘What is the battery of the F ? coolly inquired the captain, who 
was standing near me at this moment. 

‘Medium twenty- -fours, Sir,’ said I. 

‘Very good,’ he replied, calmly, and then sung out, as he walked aft, 
‘Man the starboard battery !—stand by! Hands by the weather 
braces! Slack the lee ones! Hard up the helm!’ 

We were now not more than half a mile from the F , (which as 
yet lay quiet, with her sails loosed to dry,) and, wearing round, each 
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gun of the starboard battery, (long twelves,) was fired at her, as it came 
to bear, until we were round on the larboard tack, when, giving her 
the long twenty-four, we were off, two points free, standing out to sea. 

Our first shot, which struck the hull of the F , was followed, 
quick as thought, by the notes of her drum beating to quarters, while 
her jib run up as if by magic, and her cables slipped, topsails were 
hoisted and sheeted home. She fell off before the wind, and hauled 
up on the larboard-tack,—her larboard battery speaking in thunder as 
it came to bear; then crowding every thing, she gave chase. 

Here, however, she was at disadvantage,—for we had the start of a 
mile,—and, moreover, were under fine headway. Her true game was 
to keep away a little, and if possible carry away some of our spars with 
round shot; but that part she determined to put off until it could be given 
with effect,—nothing doubting that she should speedily overtake us. 

But in this the Commodore reckoned without his host, for we rap- 
idly slipped away from him, working to windward of him in spite of 
his teeth. He carried on, however, with undaunted zeal, though we 
gradually increased our distance from one mile to six or seven, and 
darkness found him still driving ahead, with every rag of canvass 
spread to the breeze, which was now a ten-knotter from West-North- 
West. 

When day-light was fairly gone, our captain had ordered signal- 
lanterns to be sent up to the main skysail-mast head, and at each 
yard-arm, in order to challenge the F to continue her chase, and 
now, (eleven o’clock, ) the F being at least ten miles astern, he 
ordered mast and yard-ropes to be rove, and all hands to ‘stand by to 
rig ship.’ 

This order brought me up all standing, for I could not imagine what 
was to follow; but his crew understood the thing perfectly. Some large 
spars were brought aft, double-purchase-tackles were rigged on the main 
mast, and on the taffrail, hatches were opened, and whips and top 
burtons rigged on the stays. Some hogsheads containing fire-works 
were tossed overboard, but kept in tow, and numberless other prepara- 
tions made in less time than I can write them. 

‘All ready ? hailed the captain. 

‘All ready, Sir!’ was the answer, from all parts of the vessel. 

‘Then, fire!’ he continued. 

Every gun was discharged at once, and at the instant, the hogsheads 
astern blew up with a tremendous report, and the ocean, and the firma- 
ment, were illuminated with a ghastly blue glare, and all the lights aloft 
were extinguished, so that the next instant we were in darkness. The 
main and fore-royal and sky-sail-masts and yards were then sent down,— 
the mizen-mast stepped—a topmast and top-gallant-mast rigged and 
yards crossed, while the guns were all lowered into the hold. Davits 

were then made fast at the sides, and whale boats run up at them, while 
others were placed keel-up on the booms, and in fifteen minutes we 
tacked, and stood towards the F , as complete a whaling ship as 
ever doubledthe Horn. ‘The tackles, etc., were then unrove,—all hands 
but sixteen sent below,—the hatches put on, and away we bowled for the 
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F ' The captain then left the deck, the first mate taking command ; 
but shortly after returned from below, dressed as a woman, and directed 
our motions, though all orders were given by the mate. 

In half an hour we were near the F ,on her weather-bow, stand- 
ing as if tocross her wake. When within three hundred yards, she sent 
up a light in her mizen-rigging, and fired a gun, which in nautical par- 
lance means, ‘ Heave-to, I wish to speak you.’ 

We hove-to, accordingly, in true merchantman-style, while the 
F backed her main-to’-sail, as became a crack sloop-of-war. 

‘What ship is that?’ hailed the first lieutenant, in the short, per- 
emptory manner proper for a man of his dignity. 

‘The Three-Sisters, of New-Bedford, replied our first mate, taking 
the Yankee twang in a most admirable manner. 

‘Where are you from,—and where bound,—and what’s your mas- 
ter’s name ?’ —continued the first luff. 

‘Il expect we ’m from a cruise,’ drawled the mate again, ‘ bound to 
Valparaiso for wood and water, and our old man’s name is Andrew 
Maxwell, at your sarvice.’ 

‘Have you seen a strange sail hereaway ?’ interrupted the Commo- 
dore. 

‘Guess I see a clipper of a brig pretend to blow up, about half an 
hour ago, but she only made b’lieve, for I see her ag’in cuttin’ away 
to the Nor’ard and East’ard, pretty considerable fast, I expect,’ 
drawled the mate; ‘ howsomever, that was in the old man’s watch, 
and he’s turned in now, snorin’ like a lobster, and I’]} be darned if 
I want to cal] him, for he’s cross as the divil if you break him of his 
sleep,—and his wi ife would n’t like it neither , Lguess; so I’d a leetle 
ruther not,—if it’s all the same to you.’ 

‘Clap a stopper over all, you infernal Yankee,’ hailed her first luff; 
and then she braced up again, and was off like a shot in chace of said 
brig, while we up-stick, and bore away for Valparaiso. Here, then, 
was the secret of the pirate’s constant escape from all pursuers,—this 
change of form,—and of course, he would deceive any one,—e. g. the 
Yankee commander of the F 

The next day, with only thirty hands to be seen, and with our wha- 
ling appearance, we entered the port of Valparaiso,—not a brig, nor 
commanded by a handsome young man; as our acting captain had a 
face like a dead-eye, and our rea] commander played wife to him, for 
the time being, as young and handsome as ever. Some waggish per- 
sons, indeed, little thinking how truly they spoke, insisted that the said 
wife was, to all intents and purposes, commander of the ship,—since the 
captain had a way of saying, ‘I’ll ask my wife,’ on all important 
occasions. 

At the end of four days,—the said whaler having wooded and watered, 
etc..—I was brought upon deck, (for I had been kept under hatches, 
too, since our arrival, that I need not be seen by any loafers,) and hav- 
ing been sworn to secrecy, (which said oath, n. B., I kept,) I was set 
ashore, and then the Three-Sisters weighed anchor, and, under a cloud 
of canvass, stood out to sea, to re-commence her fair-trading operations. 
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What became of her thereafter, is none of my business, thou; 
told, her tricks were at last found out; and a bright-sided brig, which 
she industriously chased for a whole day, and finally overtook, proved 
to be the F sloop-of-war,—her commander thus paying the devil 
in his own coin ; and in the interchange of ‘warm expressions,’ which 
followed, the F- sent her so effectually to the bottom, that it was gen- 
erally supposed she would stay there a time, unless Jimmy Flatfoot 
actually took her under his wing. However, friend Greenhorn, all 
this is none of our business. 


gh lam 


Jack GARNET. 


MARIA DA GLORIA. 


., 


One month, one little month, has pass’d, since he my loved one died, 
And now they’d urge me, at God’s shrine, to stand a willing bride,— 

To yield once more this trembling hand, from which all warmth has fled, 
And plight again this breaking heart, which beats but for the dead. 


Il, 


O worthless, worthless diadem! I trample on thee now, 

I never prized thee ’till thy gems were gleaming on his brow ; 
I never cared to be a Queen, save to enrich my love, 

And now he’s won a brighter realm,—a nobler crown above! 


Ill. 


Would that I were a peasant girl, with none to chide my grief,—- 
Methinks the calm of lowly life might yield me some relief; 

But while amid the glare of courts, my weeping eyes are dim, 

They bid me choose another lord,—and turn my thoughts from him! 


IV. 


Coldness in vain essays to quench that pure ethereal flame, 
Which, kindled once at heaven’s torch, forever burns the same ; 
But he, the husband of my youth, ne’er breathed a word unkind, 
And every thought, and every wish, his kindred soul divin’d. 


Vv. 


Ah! little know they Woman’s heart, who deem her love must die, 
Because upon it shines no more Affection’s beaming eye: 

As plants thrive fastest in the night, so love most quickly grows, 
When ’neath the dim and distant wave, its sun has sought repose. 
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THE PARTING PLEDGE. 


I. 


YET once again !—but once, before we sever,— 
Fill me one brimming cup,—it is the last; 
And let those lips now parting, and forever, 
Breathe o’er this pledge ‘the Memory of the Past!’ 


ll. 
Joy’s fleeting sun is set! and no to-morrow 
Smiles on the gloomy path we tread so fast ; 
Yet in the bitter cup, o’erfilled with sorrow, 
Lives one sweet drop,—the Memory of the Past! 
III. 


But one more look from those dear eyes, now shining 
Thro’ their warm tears, their loveliest and their last; 

But one more strain of hands in friendship twining,— 
Now, farewell all, save Memory of the Past! 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PULPIT ELOQUENCE,’ ‘THE DOWNFALL OF NATIONS,’ ETC. 


Iw tracing the history of the human race through the various gen- 
erations which have been distinguished for intellectual pursuits, the 
philosophic inquirer cannot but observe, that the magnificent creations 
of Art,and the wonder-working discoveries in Scie nce, have sprung 
from the mental resources of the first-created. He will naturally be 
led to seek a cause for such an effect. He will ask why Woman, 
formed of the same material,—placed under an identical moral responsi- 
bility,—sharing with man the vast elements which the book of Nature 
unfolds to human observation,—has yet to display those strong mental 
manifestations by which the latter has so frequently thrown over his 
day and generation a brilliant and imperishable fame. 

In the records of the fine arts where, among our female painters, 
shall we find an Angelo,—a Salvator Rosa,—a Titian,—a Rubens,—or a 
West? Weshall seek in vain for an exhibition of that power by which 
a Raphael could impress the painted canvass with the spirit of life and 
motion, or by which Rubens gilded the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled, and illumined it with rays of light and beauty. 

Poetry, the sister art of painting, presents no splendid specimen as 
the production of the feminine mind. The female verse no where dis- 
plays that splendor of imagination by which Milton was enabled, in the 
‘blue serene,’ to contemplate the armies of the Omnipotent, and to 
create in the majestic visions of fancy, the Demons of Darkness and the 
ministering Angels of Light. The master spirits of Music and Sculp- 
ture, too, belong not to the female circle. 

The natural sciences present still fewer instances in which females 
have attained eminence. Now and then, indeed, we meet with cases 
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in which their labors have enriched the stores of physical knowledge 
but for that concentration of thought which enabled Newton to survey 
the illimitable expanse, and to expose to-human ken the meteors of its 

glory,—to analyze light, and found the science of optics,—for that 
spirit of ardent inquiry,—that unsatiated thirst after knowledge which 

led Franklin to arrest the winged lightning in its course, and disarm it 
of its terrors,—we know not where to direct our researches within the 

limits of the feminine world. Various causes have been assigned for 
this generally admitted effect. Among them, that woman was originally 

constituted with a mind less capable of intellectual exertion, than her 

more fortunate partner in the opposite sex. We cannot admit such a 
cause, while facts are on record which shame the boasted powers of 
the latter. Does the organization of the brain in the female differ from 
that of man? Are her sensibilities less acute? Do her moral virtues 
suffer in the comparison with those of the lords of the creation? Can 
she not endure and suffer with equal fortitude? Show us the man who 
would travel alone and unprotected from the cold and northern Sibe- 
rian desert to the capital of Russia, to implore liberty for an exiled 
father, and we are ready to concede, that the moral constitution of woman 
is defective. If wearetold that it is not in moral but in mental constitu- 
tion, that woman is inferior,—that the proofs we have brought forward 
to show how little has been accomplished by the former to enrich the 
treasury of science or of art, attest the fact—we shall endeavor, while 
we admit the assumption, to institute an inquiry into the cause which 
gives rise to such an effect. The organization of the brain will not 
furnish us with a satisfactory answer. It is the same in all its parts, 
with that of the other sex. Does the discrepancy, then, arise from 
defective education,—or from the arrogance which first assumes a men- 
tal superiority, and subsequently debases its rival to demonstrate the 
truth of the assumption? We read of no difference in intellect in the 
Garden of Eden. ‘To its inhabitants were given dominion over the 
earth, accompanied by the blessings of heaven. When forced for 
their transgressions, from the enjoyments of Paradise, their doom was 
the same: 


‘The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.’ 


At what precise period the vast difference between male and female 
intellect was discovered, it seems difficult to determine. Early it must 
have been: Once assumed, it was handed down through successive 
generations, until at length received as an established and incontro- 
vertible truth. With the facts which were displayed on the theatre of 
the Roman world,—which must have disproved the assumption, unless 
its proud masters had been determined to sacrifice truth at the shrine 
of error, we are astonished it could have been admitted. The intellect 
and acquirements of a Cornelia, and their still more powerful develop- 
ment through the unfortunate Gracchii, were sufficient to show the 
capabilities of the female mind for the highest intellectual attainments, 
to a world not opposed to all evidence, save such as flattered its vanity, 
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or supported it its s pride. In the long and dreary night of moral debase- 

ment, which succeeded the fall of imperial Rome, we trace no distinc- 
tive traits of superiority in the masculine mind. It was not until, by 
the renovated lights of science, man began to observe the source of those 
seemingly mysterious operations which the darkness of ignorance had 
hitherto shaded from his view, that his boasted mental exaltation was 
again proclaimed. In what condition was the female mind at this 
period? How were its natural rights protected or secured? ‘To 
woman, the temple of knowledge was shut. Every avenue which led 
to it, was guarded with a vigilance which might have honored a better 
cause. ‘To her, the cheering beams which were shedding their benign 
influences on the mind of her self-constituted superior, were denied. 
Thus enveloped in the clouds of ignorance,—treated as an inferior in 
intellect, r mind, presented with no object of ambition, lost the 
principle of action, and eventually acquiesced in the apparent fatal 
necessity which hung around its destiny, as if awarded by the fiat of 
God. But even under this mental bondage, there were periods when 
the natural vigor of intellect burst from its thraldom, and displayed 
in the face of nations the injustice of that law by which its opera- 
tions had been controled. Its indirect influence was seen through the 
fond objects around which maternal affection had clung,—producing, 
as in the instance to which we have already alluded, fruits that, expand- 

ing into ripeness and maturity, proudly acknowledged the parent tree 

to ‘whose nurture they owed their vigor and their fame. The intro- 
duction of the art of Printing, in the fifteenth century, opened to the 
female mind a new path to the acquisition of knowledge. It was an 
era in the history of woman. A sun, whose rays penetrated the dark 
recesses of her clouded mind,—a liberator, at whose command the 
shackles of ignorance crumbled into dust,—and the unfettered mind 
went forth redeemed and regenerated, as under the influence of a 
second creation. ‘The tyrannic sway which had fled at the approach of 
this noble art, was now supplied by flattery. When the waters at the 
fountain head could no longer be confined within their accustomed 
boundaries, it became an object of importance with those by whom 
their flow had hitherto been limited, to direct, if they could not control, 

their meandering streams. Beauty began to receive universal homage. 
Its eloquence was acknowledged in the congregation of nations, and 
the courts of kings. The days of chivalry and tournaments succeeded. 

Woman rose to an exaltation which kings might have envied. Before 
her personal charms, monarchs bowed in abject submission. A men- 
tal alienation, distinguished by the term of knight-errantry, created her 
image where her form was not, and its imbecile victim roamed through 
the world in the quest of a shadow which eluded his pursuit,—of an 
object beyond his attainment. The female, in her turn, became the 
ruler. The vaunted heroes of greatness quailed before her frown. 
Crowns were sold,—offices bartered,—monarchs deposed,—at the mart 
of her ambition. Nor can it be denied that woman, in the eloquence of 
beauty, and the secret recesses of art, has produced more dazzling 
effects on the theatre of human existence, than the oratory of the great 
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elders of antiquity, or their kindred spirits in modern times. Denied 
an acknowledged intellectual equality with man, she sought to counter- 
balance the evil, by the display of her physical adornments. Encir- 
cled by these appendages, she erected her throne in the midst of mon- 
archs, and exclaimed, ‘ All eyes shall see me, and all knees shall bow 
to me.’ Inthe direct ratio in which her personal vanity was flattered, 
mental cultivation became neglected,—as if the only parts of the edifice 
worthy of decoration were the walls of clay, destined to moulder into 
their original elements, and to be dispersed by the winds of heaven. 
Where the graces of person were sufficient to insure influence and 
power, it may naturally be supposed that those which adorn and enrich 
the mind would be neglected. Thus it hanpened, that the activity into 
which the female mind had been called by the new and dazzling objects 
that yielded it homage, was exerted on the light vapors which floated 
upon the surface of a vivid imagination —the ephemera of an evan- 
escent moment. In the sonnets dedicated to beauty, and the romantic 
tales which were the offspring of the days of chivalry, we may trace 
the devotion to the lighter kinds of reading, which has usually charac- 
terized female taste. The truths of history,—the demonstrations of 
science,—the records of art, cannot be supposed to yield appropriate 
food to a mind vitiated by a course of reading in which the fancy alone 
has been excited, and under which the higher powers of intellect have 
slumbered in torpidity. 

The days of chivalry have long since passed. The grave of oblivion 
has enclosed the knight and the maiden for whose charms he entered the 
circle of combat, and by whose hand his gory brow was decorated 
with the laurel of victory. We should be gratified to add, that their 
effects had also ceased, and that the productions of female intellect could 
vie with those of man. ‘T'ruth will not allow such a conclusion, how- 
ever satisfactory it might be to the real admirers of woman. The 
causes have partially ceased, yet the effect remains. We say par- 
tially,—for so long as man, in his desire to revel among the affections, 
and hold his empire in the heart of woman, shall descend to the abject 
servility of praising her beauty, as the only object worthy of his 
regard—so long as her vanity shall be excited at the expense of 
higher qualities, which are waiting to be called into activity by a can- 
did and noble appeal to their power,—a cause yet remains to account 
for the effect, on which we have above remarked. We have already 
stated our belief in the equal capabilities for the reception of the 
abstract truths of science, in both sexes: but as the river which is pure 
as it falls from its source on the mountain’s brow, may be sullied and 
polluted by the varied streams which mingle with its current, so may a 
mind, formed by the Creator for the highest enterprizes of action, and 
the noblest conceptions of thought, be diverted from its purposes by the 
false and gaudy decoration in which its objects are presented. 

Among the causes which have rendered the mental labors of woman 
inefficient in the walks of science, literature and art, the conduct to 
which we have adverted, by the male sex, holds a prominent station. 
Their conversation is directed, in female society, not to the cultivation 
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of the mind,—not to the calling forth of the resources of reason, or the 
decisions of judgment,—not to that which enriches while it adorns,— 
but to some trifling observations on the state of the weather,—the last 
fashionable party,—the beauty of some newly- imported Parisian or 
London habiliment,—or the still more puerile employment of holding 
an hour’s conversation about nothing,—in other language, idling away 
the precious hours of human life in small talk. Until a renovation in 
society shall take place in this particular, and the female, in the lauda- 
ble exercise of her native powers, shall spurn with contempt the idler 
who would reduce her capacity to a level with his own, and in the 
shallowness of intellect, believe he is an object of admiration, for the 
exercise of that which should cover him with scorn, we anticipate but 
little improvement in the literary or scientific productions of the fair 
sex. Our periodicals, too, have exerted a powerful influence,—may we 
not say an injurious one,—on the female mind. Of what are they com- 
posed? Do many of them embrace any object truly useful ? Are they 
calculated to enlighten the understanding,—to encourage inquiry into 
the intricacies or beauties of literature and science? Are they not rather 
calculated to dazzle the eye, than to inform the si a niger please 
the imagination, than to expand the mind? ‘The caterers for public 
taste have a solemn and responsible duty to perform,—particularly 
those whose publications are under the special patronage of the female 
sex. It becomes ¢hem to watch over their pages, lest they should add 
to that list of puerile and vapid reading which teems forth from the 
press, weekly, under the title of polite literature, devoid of all merit, 
save the neatness of its typographical execution. We look in vain, 
through such pages, for the useful, the truly elegant, or the sublime; 
and we sincerely hope the day is not far distant when our ladies will 
demand, as a reward for their patronage, something beyond those 
ephemeral productions which, however preély in their externa! appear- 
ance, have nothing within to correspond. ‘They are‘ Multums in 
Parvo,’ as to the size of their sheets, but ‘ Parvums in Multo,’ as to the 
intrinsic value of their matter. The press is the master spirit of the 
age. It forms, in a considerable degree, the habits, the manners, the 
customs, the morals of a people. As it is the assertor of a nation’s 
rights, so it is the guardian of its happiness. Its influence is either for 
good or for evil: if for the latter, how great must be its extent! We 
do not accuse the conductors.of our lighter publications of a desire to 
fill their sheets with useless matter, but of carelessness in making their 
selections,—of a dependence on the literary alms of foreign countries, 
instead of an inquiry into the resources of their native land. We 
desire to see our periodicals American, in the spurit as well as the letter. 
We have ample materials for the exertion of literary talent within our- 
selves, without crossing oceans to inquire into the fashionable follies of 
other countries, in order to transpl ant them to our own. 
Having now discussed the question of original and assumed inferiority 
in the female mind, we proceed to notice the influence of education,—par- 
ticularly that pursued in our country,—on the feminine character. We 


are aware of the responsibility we assume, in touching this portion of the 
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whien t,—that it is dangerous wisi punted by custo, oad privi 
leged by time. But new lights haws burst upon the world. The spirit of 
the age has improved, and is improving. It is time the mechanism of 
female education should give place to its philosophy,—that the mind 
should no longer be a mere receptacle for dates and facts, but a living, 
active, and thoughtful agent, fulfilling the high designs of its creation 
in the best and most efficient manner. Our remarks are not leveled at 
particular institutions, but at the sys/em pursued generally, in relation to 
female instruction. We assert that it is defective in its foundation,—that 
its aim is to render its objects fashionable and amusing, rather than useful 
and instructive. The fact stares us in the face, in every period of 
woman’s life, from childhood to age. It acts upon the moral equaily 
with the intellectual character. What eye can look upon the affected 
displays of the juvenile female, and not discern the truth of our posi- 
tion? In youth we expect candor, ingenuousness, frankness, and all 
the more beautiful and lovely perfections which the artificial forms of 
society too soon destroy. But under our present code of moral instruc- 
tion, the child is taught to conceal her emotion,—to acéa part in which 
her heart has no share,—to become, in the first stages of her existence, 
with a bosom alive to every generous and endearing impulse,—a con- 
cealer,—a dissembler of her feelings. Accompany her from the period 
of childhood to that when she enters into society,—to be introduced to 
the world. What are her opinions of man and of herself? That she 
must gain admirers,—that they are to be won, not by the graces of the 
mind, but by the external decorations with which art supplies the place 
of nature, and frivolity that of intelligence. In the absence of that 
which might have mingled amusement with instruction, her parties are 
invited: their ennui must be relieved by a little French,—a little 
music,—some serious remarks on the novelties of fashion,—or some of 
a more trifling nature on the absence of an instructive friend. Her 
opinion of man is not founded in error. Numerous are the worship- 
pers at her shrine. Beauty excuses each fault, and blots out every 
imperfection. ‘The hour of triumph arrives. ‘The gay idol of the day, 
who luxuriated in the halls of pleasure,—surrounded by flatterers 
whose homage was paid to her defects——becomes— a wire! No 
longer attended by a crowd of adulators, and deprived of those resources 
which a well directed moral culture might have secured, she withdraws 
from a society in which her reign has ‘passed. Her sphere of opera- 
tions becomes circumscribed within the narrow boundaries of the 
domestic hearth, and her home becomes ing sepulchre! We 
ask, are not these consequences, in many cases, the results of a fash- 
ionable education ?—of an education in which the head is divested of 
ideas, and the heart of candorand truth? The decoration of the former 
with a fashionable attire, and the furnishing the latter with a flow of 
spirits, forced through the ruins of real sensibility, have gained for 
their object more admiration than the intellectual resources of a Bacon. 
or the wisdom of a Solomon. 

If man beholds woman, in her intellectual capacity, thus the creature 
of art, let him not, while gazing on the beautiful ruin of misdirected 
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education, forget that bis hand hans not ¢ been powerless in deapoiling an 
edifice in which truth, honor, integrity, and candor might have wor- 
shipped as in a chosen temple. It is an astonishing, and seemingly 
paradoxical truth, that men of the most refined intellect,—who would 
shrink from social intercourse with illiterate male companions,—rarely 
require intellectual endowments in their wives, or seek to create them 
in their daughters. When the latter, in the original vigor of a strong 
mind, at times soar above the narrow confines which limit the intellect- 

ual condition of their less fortunate companions, and show, in the 
results, their capabilities for the highest attainments, how are they 
received by the other sex? Is their society courted? Do we see 
them surrounded by a host of admirers, descanting on, and praising, 
their superior qualifications? Are they not hated, “and contemned,— 
shunned and scorned,—as if their superior endowments were a curse 
rather than a blessing? If an author appears among them, she is 
assailed by the weapons of sarcasm, and the sneers of ignorance. Sus- 
picions as to the real source of her work, are hinted at by the little critics 
who scan but cannct comprehend her composition ; who, instinctively 
aware that they can never reach the height to which a laudable ambi- 
tion has directed the object of their envy,—rest contented in an endeavor 
to destroy the fruits of genius, and blast the land of promise. We are 
speaking of general effects. There have been, and are, many honora- 
ble exceptions to the truth of the above remark. Our own city furnish- 
es one in the amiable and accomplished author of ‘ Terésa Contarini.’ 
We hope and expect to see the day, when female society will be 
appreciated, in proportion to its intellectual resources,—and men shall 
pay a just homage at the shrine of worth, in whatever temple it may 
be found. 

Our final remarks will apply to the means pursued in relation to the 
formation of female character, in its intellectual and physical condition. 
The acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge is not, in our view, 
the primary object of the Ladies’ Seminary. We look to it as an insti- 
tution in which the hadits of study 
mind is to be trained to receive a much greater amount of information, 
after the scholastic duties have ceased. It is, or should be, a theatre in 
which the philosophy of mind should be studied,—its elementary con- 
struction developed, and its appropriate objects applied. If the human 
mind be a passive machine, rather than an active agent,—capable only 
of receiving,—having no power to convey,—it is, as far as human hap- 
piness and intelligence are concerned, a blot, if not a blank, amid the 
creative energies of God. That our present mode of instruction is so 
likely to form it, we shall endeavor to demonstrate by the usual method 
pursued in examining pupils for admission into particular classes. We 
take history as our first example. A young lady enters a school with 
a request, being about to finish, to be admitted into the highest or first 
class. With facts and chronology her memory is amply stored. She 
knows the Western Roman empire was subdued by the Northern bar- 
barians, and the date of its final dissolution,—that America was discov- 
ered by Columbus, and the period of its discovery. Let us trace her 
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knowledge a little farther ,— inquire into the consequences that fellemned 
the downfall of Rome,—the many nations which sprung from its 
tuins,—the reign of tyranny w hich it ended—the thousand years of 
mental darkness which env eloped the world, subsequently to its subju- 
gation,—the gradual regeneration of the human mind in the fifteenth 
century,—the revival of letters which followed it,—the introduction of 
mathematics by the Saracens,-—the great discovery of printing,—the 
improved condition of the world to which it immediate ‘ly gave rise,— 
let us ask her what is really valuable, in historical record, and we leave 
to those who do examine on these occasions, to answer what will be her 
proficiency. The history of America,—of the United States,—is the 
first and most important object to an American lady. ‘l’o know that it 
was discovered by Columbus, or even to be acquainted with the trials 
and persecutions to which the great discoverer of a world was subjected, 
forms but a minor portion of the ore of American History. Its political 
condition as a colony of Great Britain,—the oppressions to which it 
was subjected,—the vain appeals that were made to the justice of the 
mother country,—the warnings which were held out,—the fond affec- 
tion with which the offspring clung around the parent, until the 
latter dashed the cup of hope and expectation from their lips,—the 
reluctance to the assumption of national rights which the iron hand of 
tyranny could scarcely overcome,—the determination of purpose which 
followed,—the united efforts of three millions of people in a common 
cause,—the destruction of human life and individual property,—the tor- 
rents of blood which washed the foundation of the temple of liberty,— 
the funeral pile which blazed amid the wreck of tyranny, until its 
embers were extinguished in the intense and inextinguishable flames,— 
furnish materials for thought, for reflection,—for triumphs over disap- 
pointments,—for the correction of vanity,—for a faithful and unqualified 
dependence on the wisdom of Omnipotence, which such materials could 
only impart. It is to the philosophy of such facts,—to their moral as 
well as intellectual influence,—that the attention of the rising female 
community of America should be directed. They will lighten the 
gloom of adversity, and increase the pleasures of prosperity. They will 
render them intelligent, as well as lovely, furnish food for the hours of 
social intercourse, not suited, perhaps, to the palate of a flimsy coxcomb, 
but to men of worth,—of intellect and honor. The above remarks are 
not exclusively meant to apply to American history: they embrace a 
world,—and we know not in what school the female can be instructed in 
what is truly valuable, if not in that which thus unfolds the secret 
springs of human action,—the rewards of virtue, and the consequences 
of vice. We would seriously call the attention of female instructors to 
the necessity of connecting the philosophy with the facts of history,— 

of disburdening the memory, and improving the mind,—of leading their 
pupils through new and varied trains of thought to the great object of 
their instruction,—future usefulness. ‘ Worcester’s Elements’ may, 
indeed, furnish ample food for the memory, but unless accompanied by 
an explanation which shall lead to the causes of its facts, and the conse- 
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quences by whichthey were followed, can waa but little to the stores of 
the mind. 

How are Natural Philosophy and Chemistry studied in many of our 
Ladies’ Institutions? By actual explanation of causes and effects ? 
No,—by books. No visible demonstration is presented. Assertions 
supply the place of proof, until the mind is wearied in the pursuit of 
that for which it cannot account. It is by such means, that science 
becomes reper to its acquirers. Its truths are passively admitted,— 
not actively understood. That which would be beautiful and simple, 
if prope rly set forth, becomes disgusting and opaque,—and the edifice 
of Arts’ twin sister is forever abandoned for some more fashionable and 
less useful accomplishment. We are perfectly aware that a philo- 
sophical apparatus is furnished by many of our female institutions. Mr. 
Haskell, of Brooklyn, has done much to improve this branch of edu- 
cation, by the cheapness and accuracy of his astronomical and mechan- 
ical instruments. ‘Too much, however, yet remains, which may be 
denominated book-learning, in relation to this highly important ele- 
ment of fe male instruction. We had rather hear one of Silliman’s or 
Griscom’s lectures on chemistry, accompanied by accurate experiments, 
than commit to memory a w hole work on the philosophy of the same 
science. Inthe one case, we see the cause produce the effect,—in the 
other, we are told it does so. The mec hanical method of operating on 
the human mind, through the aid of memorizing facts and events, which 
we have exemplified by an appeal to History, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, applies to every branch of female instruction. ‘The memory 
is too much oppressed, —the mind too superficially informed. 

Among the ac complishme nts, as they are te rmed, of female educa- 
tion, embracing music, drawing, dancing, ete., how superficial, gener- 
ally, are the attainments in the two former! ‘To be able to paint the 
head of Ariadne, or to copy a landscape, seems the maximum of female 
instruction, in this branch of education. But is this the highest object 
of the pencil? Is it merely to be the copyist of acopy? Let those 
who have surveyed the beauties and sublimities of Nature, under her 
varied aspects,—whose eyes have gazed with rapture on her awful and 
gigantic forms, and whose h: inds have delineated them on the pencilled 
board,—answer our inquiry. ‘The highest end of drawing, if we mis- 
take not, is to render its possessor capable of portraying nature with 
correctness and fidelity, under the magic influence of the pencil, —to be 
able, in the absence of natural objects, to place in the view of the 
heholder the creations of imagination. If such are the high purposes 
of the sil, our female painters,—how rarely will they be 
accomplished ! ‘San sic, the sister science of painting, is pursued, in our 
female seminaries, under the same feeble influence. A young lady 
who can read the notes, and play a few tunes, is accomplished in her 
musical education, and in most instances even the little she knows of 
this soul-stirring art, (for with the art only is she acquainted,) is aban- 
doned, when she quits the scenes amid which it was acquired. Among 
the accomplishments, music, in our opinion, holds an elevated rank. 
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But. we would have its philosophy,—the seineiplane of time rs pause, 
melody, accent, and emphasis, —fully explained and understood, before 
the young and amiable student is made to display her acquisitions in 
this art before those who are really capable of appreciating its merits, 
but whose sense of politeness, perhaps, may lead them to sacrifice can- 
dor, and to bestow praise for knowledge not really possessed. Music 
exerts a powerful influence on the human mind, and, in many cases 
on the developments of character. It is associated, in thought, wieithh 
all the finer emotions,—those calm and pleasing intervals of existence, 
when the mind, under its influence, lifted above itself, seems to soar 
into regions of ideal happiness, and to be absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of brighter scenes. If such be its power and effects, how necessary 
is it, that it should be pursued thoroughly, if at all. 

Dancing, an object of less real utility, but more fashionable in its 
character, is pursued with greater avidity. ‘To shine in the ball- 
room,—to grace the banquet hall,—to outvie a rival, is a matter of 
some importance to our fashionable young ladies. Who would forego 
the praises bestowed on an elegant pupil, as she ‘trips on the light 
fantastic toe,’ through the giddy mazes of the dance, for the beauties of 
painting, or the magic of music? None, we are sure, among the 
female votaries of fashion. ‘To this all-absorbing amusement, even 
health must give place. The summer’s robe must shield from the win- 
ter’s chill,—the cold air of midnight must be inhaled by lungs heated 
and excited far beyond their ordinary tone,—until premature decay 
arrests the pleasure of Fashion’s worshipper, and Consumption, as he 


points his bony finger, significantly, to the light footsteps in the ball 
room, summons his youthful victim to the silent halls of Death. 
Numerous, we are persuaded, are the deaths thus yearly caused. We 


have no objection to dancing. There are few objects more pleasing, 
than the sight of a graceful female tripping down the dance. It is 
only when it becomes destructive to mental culture, and physical con- 
stitution, that it is an evil. When, vain to excess, from the praises 
bestowed on this single accomplishment, its object neglects all others, 
and when health, —the greatest earthly happiness which God has 
bestowed,—is sacrificed to its enjoyment. 

We should commit an act of injustice toward the female sex, and to 
their important station, in closing our remarks, without adverting to 
the great influence which they exert on the mass of human society. 
‘To them, and to their care, are committed the first dawnings of that 
mind which ultimately must expand into vigor and usefulness, or sink 
into supineness and degeneracy. On their tuition and care, in most 
cases, depends its future destination. The juvenile associations of life 
are remembered, when those of yesterday, in maturer age, pass from the 
recollection. The early instructions of a mother are rarely forgotten, 
though often neglected. Even in the darkest moments of human exist- 
ence,—when the clouds of iniquity gather around their objects,—the 
early precepts of maternal advice burst, with irresistible force, on erratic 
virtue,—pointing, like the faithful needle in the midst of the storm and 


tempest, the direction of the wished-for port. If we draw aside the veil 
22 
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of history, we behold its effects in the heroes and legislators of anti- 
quity : nor is it less discernible among modern generations. What 
was the acknowledgment of the hero of Lodi,—the conqueror at 
Austerlitz and Jena,—the exile at St. Helena? That his mind was 
formed by his mother. The great exploits which he performed,—the 
code of legislation which he has left on record,—the canals and roads 
with which he enriched his adopted country,—were the effects of that 
early instruction which he received at a woman's hand. Who formed 
the mind of Washington? A woman. If the female character and 
influence thus operate, in a secondary manner, on the great events of 
life, and perform on the theatre of human action the daring exploits of 
which we have spoken,—it is an object of the first moment to the hap- 
piness and stability of society, that they should repose on a sure founda- 
tion. Let us not be thought severe in the remarks which we have 
made. The daughters of America ought to command the respect of 
the present, the homage of future generations. We desire to see them 
outstrip the servile customs of antiquated nations,—to form for them- 
selves a code of morals, and a model of intellect,—pure and independ- 
ent as the constitution of the land which gave them birth. Let them 
not forget, that the story of their country’s freedom is an heir-loom to 
future ages,—that the unaffected simplicity of the revolutionary heroes 
is interwoven with that story, and will form a portion of the magic of 
its influence,—that they are the descendants of the men who consecra- 
ted the rock of Plymouth,—who, while they bowed the knee in the 
midst of the wilderness before the Gop of Nature, for a land of freedom 
and promise, forgot not to enhance the rational enjoyments of liberty, 


by securing intellectual and moral blessings for their daughters and 
sons. B. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A MAIDEN meek, with solemn, steadfast eyes, 
Full of eternal constancy and faith, 

And smiling lips, deconh whose soft portal sighs 
Truth’s holy voice, with every gentle breath,— 
So journeys she along life’s crowded way, 
Keeping her soul’s sweet counsel from all sight,— 
Nor pomp nor vanity lead her astray, 

Nor aught that seemeth dazzling, fair, or bright. 
For pity sometimes doth she pause, and stay 
Those whom she meeteth mourning,—for her heart 
Knows well in suffering how to bear a part. 
Patiently lives she through each dreary day, 
Looking with little hope unto the morrow,— 

And still she walketh hand in hand with Sorrow. 











Tivoli. 


TIVOLI. 





merged in the affected compellation given above. 


TxHeEre’s a ravine scooped in a sheltering wood, 
Where the vertical sunbeams scarce intrude ; 
On the right a rock its front uprears, 
Marked with the scars of a thousand years: 
On its hoary head a plume of firs, 
That only the voice of the whirlwind stirs,— 
With here and there a twisted vine, 
Wreathed round the trunk of some tasselled pine ; 
And amid the clefts, in the summer time, 
The scarlet bells of the columbine 
Nod gracefully to the wild bee’s chime ; 
And a frequent patch of moss is set 
As a couch for the pale blue violet : 
And these are all the observant eye 
On the rifted and rugged rock can spy. 


A verdant hill, the valley’s pride, 

Springs up to the sky, on the other side ; 

And beautiful things are clustered there, 
Of every curious name and form, 

Bright, green, and fair, 

In the redolent air,— 


One should think they had not known cloud nor storm : 


And the latest grass has a coloring 

Like that whieh pertains to the early spring ; 
And oft to the cheated eye doth seem, 

In the shadowy — uncertain gleam, 
When moved by the breath of the playful breeze, 
That dallies betwixt the parted trees, 

As if it were rolling in masses below, 

To the waters that through the valley flow: 
For down the valley a stream doth sweep, 
And from rock to rock its white waves leap ; 
And its showery spray keeps fresh the sedge 
That borders and bounds its sinuous edge. 


And much I love, at the slumberous noon, 
When the jarring nerves are out of tune, 

When the world goes wrong, and the feverish brain 
Is brooding o’er years of toll and pain, 

And tired of earth and earthly strife, 

Begins to reckon the worth of life,— 

To wander alone to that shaded place, 

And watch the river’s impetuous race : 

And I think, as its waters haste away, 

Through this twilight dim, to the blaze of day, 
That though our years in rude channels run, 
And shadows obscure the cheering sun, 

Yet still, in their rugged and rou heat part, 
Some green spots flourish to aad the heart,— 
And still, to beguile the spirit’s gloom, 

On the barren rock may the wild flower bloom ; 
That the darkling passage will soon be passed, 
And the light of eternity smile at last. 


Northwest from the city of Albany, about two miles, is a very pretty water-fall, the good old name of which is now 


VIATOR. 
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ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUMBER ONE, 
THE LIFE OF KEAN. 


WuEN the London booksellers announced that a Life of Kean was 
in progress, writen by Barry Cornwall, from data furnished by the 
wife and son, considerable expectation was created, not only among the 
admirers of the actor’s excellence, and the dramatic world in general, 
but the whole of the reading public expected a specimen of delightful 
biography, from the well-known literary capabilities of the author, and 
the nature and sources of the intelligence to be supplied. ‘The book is 
now before us, and, oh! Barry C ‘ornwall, the poet, alias Mr. Proctor, 
the barrister, what a pretty piece of biography have you perpetrated ! 
Is this jumble of cramp criticism and scant remark the ‘ Life’ of that 
tragedian whose genius soared so high above the heads of his com- 
peers, and revived by the wondrous energies of his mind, the fading 
glories of the stage? Is this bald and common-place affair the only 
memorial you could furnish of the doings of this gifted anomaly, whose 
splendid personations imparted a touch of verdant freshness to the 
wreath of immortality around our Shakspeare’s brow ?—whose talent 
forced from public fame a name equal to the proudest in the columns 
of histrionic excellence, despite of the drawback of his corrupt and disso- 
lute career,—a career unequalled in drunken folly, triumph, and dis- 
grace ! 

Many of the anecdotes are stale and without point : indeed, the largest 
and most entertaining portion of the volume is a compilation of magazihe 
articles, and extracts from old newspapers. The most interesting 
epochs in Kean’s life are scarcely noticed. His two journeys to Amer- 
ica are dismissed in as ae pages. The feeling that prompted the 
biographer to pass over the Cox affair may be commendable, but Mr. 
Proctor has therein assumed a delicacy he does not carry through, for 
he has been unnecessarily rough upon what Galt terms ‘thes warts, 
scars, and freckles of the actor's life’ Why is the story of Miss 
Carey’s partiality to silver spoons raked up to offend our nostrils ? 
Upon what authority is it asserted that Kean despatched a ‘ circular’ 
love-letter to the ‘ successive objects of his affections?’ The original has 
not been preserved, but we are told ‘we must suppose it was “couched 
in irresistible terms.’ What !—could not one copy be obtained from the 
objects of his ‘ numerous égaremens? Why is the circumstance men- 
tioned of his sending his children into London by the wagon, and his 
wife’s fear that he meant wilfully to lose her two little boys? Proctor 
himself owns that Kean had no such intention. Then, w hy mention it ? 
The name of the hero is sufficiently begrimed, without forcing 
unfounded doubts and suppositions on the reader’s mind. 

Kean had strong natural affections, though his biographer asserts 
that he was but little disturbed by the tender emotions. He was 
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dotingly fond of is wits and asiby, Bie hes, however sndeanjns 
his ambition, burning as it was,—pointed to their comfort and their wel- 

fare. In his lowest ] penury, when absolute destitution compelled him 
to journey alone to his engagements, the first few shillings of his scanty 
earnings were devoted to his family’s reunion. The journey to Dor- 
chester, when Kean went on foot, carrying his youngest son Charles 

on his back, through dust and heat, while Mrs. Kean and her eldest 
son rode in the coach,—his grief at the illness of the child Howard, 
and despair at his death, w hen we are told he was affected toa degree 

bordering upon suffocation—certainly contradict the ungenerous 
assertion. When he rushed home to tell his wife about the London 
engagement, he said, ‘ My fortune is made; let but Howard live, and 
we shall yet be happy.’ On the night of his success, he ran up stairs, 
wild with joy: ‘Oh, Mary, now you shall ride in your carriage!’ and 
the overjoyed father snatched his buy from the cradle, and kissing him, 
exclaimed, ‘ Now, my son, you shall go to college.’ Once, indeed, his 
mind was touched with a melancholy recollection, for he said: ‘ Oh, 
that Howard were alive !—but he is better where he is.’ 

Interested friends have frequently accused Kean of hostility toward 
his son Charles. This charge is at variance with fact, and Proctor, 
although he talks about it, has been unable to produce any evidence in 
its support. It was natural that a father, who knew how seldom an 
actor made a decent living, and who had himself experienced such rever- 
ses, should object to seeing his only son embrace the precarious pro- 
fession. Mr. Calcraft’s offer of an appointment in India was undoubt- 
edly the most eligible choice, and it was not likely that a man possess- 
ing Kean’s fiery | temper could be threatened into “compliance. 

It is said that Charles Kean has furnished Proctor with many hints 
for this work. The report is injurious to the reputation of this estima- 
ble young man, who possesses too large a share of the humanities of 
life to assist in the publication of one line reflecting upon the character 
of his parent. 1 could as soon believe it was by his orders that a few 
days after the tragedian’s death, all the splendid presents and memori- 
als of respect presented to Kean by so many public bodies and distin 
guished individuals, were sold by public auction, with his wardrobe, 
jewels, wigs, etc., and suffered to pass into the foul hands of Holywell- 
street dealers, and hucksters of old clothes! The vase given by the 
performers of Drury Lane Theatre, Lord Byron’s gold box, with the 
mosaic lid, Macbeth’s sword, presented by Sir John Sinclair, with 
many other bijoux, each alone sufficient to constitute an honorable and 
pride-exciting heir-loom, were, by the advice of friends, sold for less 
than their value as old plate! 

Apropos: there is a pleasant little anecdote regarding the vage, which, 
though not very new, has not, I believe, ever appeared in print. At 
all events, it is quite as fresh as any of Mr. Proctor’s ‘bits.’ When 
the committee and performers of Drury Lane Theatre resolved to pre- 
sent Kean with a magnificent cup, Mr. Peter Moore, one of the com- 
mittee, asked Munden, the celebrated comedian, for his subscription. 
Now the parsimonious habits of ‘Funny Joe’ are no secret. Indeed, 
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bes never punted ith his cash under any consideration. ‘ Subscrip- 
tion, Sir!’ said he, twisting his mouth more upon one side than ever, 
buttoning up his breeches pocket, and drawing his coat down over it, 
like an expe rienced general determined to defend his capital from all 
attacks,—‘ Subscription, Sir!—for what?’ ‘ 'T'o express our opinion of 
this inimitable tragedian.’ ‘Sir, J never liked tragedy. ‘But, Mr. 
Munden, you are a member of Drury Lane Theatre ; Mr. Kean’s 
talents have saved the establishment, and we wish to present him with 
a goldcup. ‘A gold cup!’ said Joe, rolling the words about in his 
capacious mouth,—‘ what dreadful extravagance! You know what 
Shakspeare says: ‘ Ev ery inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingre- 
dients are — de vils ’ *But this cup, Mr. Munden, will be an honor to 
all concerned.’ ‘The ingredients are devils, Sir,—I’ll have nothing 
to do with the mixing. Can’t Mr. Kean have his cups, without my paying 
for them?’ ‘A memento, Mr. Munden; an honorable memorial 
‘Not at my expense; you are very welcome to cup Mr. Kean, but I'l 
be hanged if you shall bleed me!’ 

While mentioning the strong individuality that Kean infused into 
all his personations, Proctor tells us that some one, observing the cha- 
racter he threw into the little part of Carney, in Colman’s comedy of 
Ways and Means, (now always cut out) said: ‘ Why, the little fellow’s 
trying to make a part of Carney!’ To this, the biographer sapiently 
observes: ‘ And so he was, and so he did in Shylock, in Richard, and 
in Othello, and he succeeded!’ Only think of Kean making Othello 
a part,—and Shylock, too, and Richard! I thought Shakspeare had 
done that, two centuries ago. 

The swimming story w ‘hich follows is a bungling business, and not- 
withstanding Jerrold’s authority, the biographer seems almost ashamed 
of ‘the watery adventure he has ven(wred to put on record.” Kean was 
playing at Dover, or Rochester, both in Kent; but engaged himself for 
one or two nights at Braintree, in Essex. ‘ On the day fixed for his 
appearance, he found himself with the river Thames between him and 
the rest of the performers.’ And not only the river, Mr. Proctor, but 
twenty or thirty miles of the county of Essex, and twenty or fifty miles 
of the ccunty of Kent, reckoning either from Rochester or Dover. At 
the nearest point of approach, the river is eight miles broad, with strong 
counter currents, arising from the confluence of the Medway and the 
Thames, which, had the luckless actor but attempted to stem, would 
most likely have carried him into the middle of the German Ocean. 

Edmund Kean’s name, cut by himself in the side planks of the dressing 
room, still exists in the Theatre at Southend, which was occupied by 
the Sheerness company at that time; therefore the statement that Kean 
then passed by the name of Carey, must be incorrect. I met with an 
old beechman at Southend, some years ago, who mentioned the follow- 
ing circumstance, which may, perhaps, explain the foundation of the 
swimming story, and the escape on board the Chatham boat, to avoid 
being pressed. I forget the old man’s name, but his wife kept a cake 
and ginger-beer shop near the shrubbery, and in the summer season 
he waited upon the visitors who were inclined for a sail or a row. On 
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such an occasion, ., the old man said: ‘One o’ your ig top play er- r-folks 
in Lunnun now, be a littleish man, o’ the name o’ Kean, bean't he ?—a 
sharpish chap, wi’ a thinish face like a Jew, and littleish bits o’ eyes in his 
head, as bright as sparks o’ fire like? I know’d him many a long year 
ago. He lived wi’ us w hen he was along with the player-people here. 
He were quite a favorite o’ my old dame’s. I sav ed his life once,—at 
least, as good. He had been rayther too freeish wi’ some young girl 
here, and so her friends swore as they'd limb him like. My old oman 
soon seed which way the wind blow’d, soshe made me get my boat in 
trim, and haul it out into tideway. Well, they meant to hook him 
arter the play was done, and waited up the beech near my place. I 
slewed him round the fields, and arter a tack or two, gets him into the 
boat, and off we were for Sheerness. I’d some trouble to work him 
aboard, for he was all for a bit of a fight; and when we were under 
way, he stood up in the starn sheets, and how he did let out, player- 
fashion, ag’in them as he’d left behind! It was a nastyish sort of a 
night; the wind was a bit freshish from the Southerd, and we had to 
stretch away East, ’cause the tide was making strong, you know; and 
when we got nigh the light boat, (the Nore Light ,) we napped it nicely. 
We were some hours getting over, (imagine ‘Kean swimming across 
with his bundle on his head!) and when the daylight come, L never 
seed such a figure as master Kean looked, in all my ‘born days. HEle’d 
got his player’s breeches on, and never a neckcloth. The red oker 
warn’nt swabbed off his cheeks, but was smudged about in bits, and his 
eyes seemed sunk right into his noddle. When we put about into the 
stream, we'd a head wind, and plenty of it so we struck the sail, and 
he took a spell at the oar, but he soon got tired 0 " that—then he’d sing a 
bit,—then he hollo’d,—then he’d spin a longish yarn out o’ some play,— 
then, my eyes! he’d jump up as if he was ‘going to throw himself over- 
board. Inever held such a watch in my life, vand jolly g olad I were, when 
I put him ashore on Queenborough Wall, and seed him at anchor in 
a grog shop close by.’ 

Mr. Booth is not an imitator of Mr. Kean. He was an actor, with 
an established style of acting, long before the other became so popular 
as to be worth imitating. Booth always possessed the same peculiar 
voice, gait, and manner, which made some persons imagine him a copy- 
ist. The critics saw the difference, but Mr. Proctor charges him with 
absolute mimicry. Mr. Booth was not vanquished by Mr. Kean: he 
was beaten by his own conduct, and forced to quit the field in which he 
had evinced his capability of fighting an arduous battle, and enjoyed 
the reputation of being a sterling actor, of high and original talent. 
Mr. Booth appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the play-going public were astonished to find that their 
great tragedian had a stirring rival near his throne. Mr. Booth con- 
cluded an engagement with the Covent Garden managers, but in one 
of those fits of eccentricity, which even now so frequently mar his 
interests, he absconded from the Theatre, leaving himself pledged to 
the proprietors and the public, with his name in the bills for the next 
evening, and engaged himself at Drury Lane. He there played lago 
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to Kean’s Othello, and considering that he had disappointed the public 
at one house, and was playing to the friends and admirers of his rival 
at the other, he certainly received a more than fair share of the 
applause. But after a few nights, he again broke his engagement, and 
leaving the Drury Lane manager at a nonplus, returned to Covent 
Garden. This conduct weakened his hold upon the public. He 
afterwards played a certain number of nights at the Coburg Theatre, 
appearing in a new tragedy founded on the story of the Horatii, and 
imparted considerable interest to the part of the Roman Father. But 
when the house was crowded to the ceiling, upon his benefit night, he 
refused to perform, because it had not been so mentioned in the bond. 
He did not appear ; an ane performer went through the character ; 
the audience loudly expressed their disapprobation, and Booth’s s repu- 
tation received a wound from which it never afterwards recovered. 

Kean gave considerable sums in charity. Actors who had known 
him in his adverse days, could draw upon him as often as they pleaded 
— A manager in some smal! town in the west of England, wrote 

) Kean, then at Bath, and offered him his usual terms, £100 per 
ake Kean engaged with him for one performance,—his business in 
London forbidding further stay, with comfort to himself. The poor 
manager had overrated the capabilities of the town, for the whole 
receipts did not amount to more than the hundred pounds; and the 
starving actors, who expected to share a few shillings from the over- 
plus, were compelled to dine again upon ‘hope deferred,’ for the con- 
tents of the treasury must be ap propriated to liquid: ite the claims of the 
‘Star. An old actor, who had introduced himself for the purpose of 
borrowing a trifle, made these particulars known to Kean, who, with 
considerable delicacy, requested the manager to share the proceeds of 
the house among the company, and desired him to announce Mr. Kean 
for one night more, free of all | expense, for the benefit of the manager 
and his family. How opposite to the conduct of another distinguished 
‘Star,’ who insisted that an unfortunate manager should borrow three 
pounds to make up the stipulated sum, although the ‘ immense attrac- 
tion’ had not drawn one half the amount! 

When playing at Exeter, in the height of his popularity, Kean was 
invited to dine with some gentlemen at one of the principal hotels. 
He drove there in his varriage. The dinner was announced; the 
table sumptuously decorated; and the landlord, all bows and submis- 
sion, hoped that the gentlemen and their distinguished visitor found 
every thing to their satisfaction. Kean stared at him for some 
moments, then said: ‘ Your name is ——? ‘It is, Mr. Kean; I 
have had the honor of meeting you before.’ ‘ You kept, some years 
ago, a small tavern, in the outskirts of this town? ‘I did, Mr. Kean. 
Fortune has been kind to us both since then. I recollect you, Sir, 
when you belonged to our theatre here.’ ‘And I, Sir, said Kean, 
jumping up, ‘recollect you. Many years ago, I came into your paltry 
tavern, after a long journey, with my suffering wife and a sick child, 
all of us wet to the skin. I asked you for a pint of beer. You 
answered me like a dog, and refused to trust the liquor out of your 
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hands, till you had received the pence, its value. I left my family by 
your inhospitable fire-side, while I sought for lodgings. On my return, 
you ordered me, like a brute, to take my wife and brat from your house, 
and abused me for not spending in diink, the money I had not for food. 
Fortune, as you say, has done something for us both, since then ; but 
you are still the same, I see,—the grasping, griping, greedy money- 
hunter. I[, Sir, am still the same. I am now in my zenith—I was 
then at its nadir,—but I am the sime man,—the same Kean you ordered 
from your doors, and 1 have now the same hatred to oppression I had 
then: and, by G—! [ll not eat nor drink in the house belonging to so 
heartless a scoundrel Gentlemen, | beg your pardon for this out- 
break, but were I to dine vnder the roof of this time-serving, gold- 
loving brute, the first mouthful would choke me, Iam sure.’ Awss2 
t6t dit aussi tt fait. WKean kept his word, and the party adjourned 
to another hotel. 

Mr. Proctor tells us, that Kean threw a bow] of punch over Mr. Ray- 
mond, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, because he had expressed 
some disapprobation of Kean’s style at rehearsal, and afterwards com- 
plimented him upon his performance; and that when Kean offered 
him satisfaction, and stripped for a fight, the said manager ran down 
stairs. Mr. Proctor, how could you pen such a piece of absurdity ? 
Mr. Raymond was, in every sense of the word, a gentleman, and the 
most unlikely to quietly endure so gross an outrage. Nor would 
Kean, in the very outset of his popularity, have dared to insult his 
manager. Besides, he was too fond of praise, to quarrel with any one 
for administering even the grossest flattery. 

Kean had a high regard for John Kemble, and although extremely 
partial to hearing his own praise sounded, would never quietly submit 
to hear ‘glorious John’ depreciated. One morning. previous to re- 
hearsal, he was standing on the stage at Drury Lane, encircled by a 
group of toadies, when the conversation turned uponthe different style of 
the Kean and Kemble schools. Some witless member of ‘the tail’ 
commenced a tirade against John Kemble, and adduced his personations 
of Richard, Shylock, Sir Giles, ete., as so many proofs of the tragedi- 
an’s lack of talent. ‘Gentlemen,’ said Kean, ‘John Kemble is the 
finest actor I have ever seen. ‘The parts you have named may not be 
comparable to that extreme excellence he displays in his Roman 
assumptions, or many other immortal personations. Do not compare 
us together, for he can do many things well which I dare not attempt ; 
and I,’ said he, good humourdly, ‘I can do, and do well, what John 
Kemble cannot, and what John Kemble dare not attempt; and that 
is—this.’ He then threw a succession of back somersets, and finished 
with a harlequin trip round the stage. 

When George Frederic Cooke was performing at Chichester, his 
riotous conduct created great indignation in that quiet city. Thomas 
Battcock, the owner of the principal hotel, where Cooke was stopping, 
frequently remonstrated with him, and endeavored to curb his noisy 
propensities ; until, tired out by a repetition of drunken quarrels, rows, 
and fights, he indignantly ordered the Thespian bacchanal to seek 
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other quarters, and no longer bring odium on his hitherto well-regula- 
ted establishment. ‘ Your establishment, stuttered Cooke, ‘ my estab- 

iishment, any body's establishment. Do you, fellow, dare address 
such words to me, fellow ?—to George Frederick Cooke? You, a 
pitiful publican and sinner,—a dammed decanter of wine, a rinser of 
tumblers, a frother-up of mugs; you, a servant to any body and every 
body,—my servant! Fetch me another glass of brandy and water, and 
see that itis hot and strong.’ Battcoc k, unable longer to endure his 
insolence, seized him by the collar, a scuffle ensued, and George 
Frederic Cooke was thrust into the street. ‘'wenty years afterwards, 

Kean played in Chichester, heard of Cooke’s adventure, and expressed 
a wish to see Battcock, and have some talk with him. The inn-keeper 
had experienced a reverse of fortune, and was then living at a small 
public house called the Golden Cross, Little London, in the purlieus of 
Chichester. Kean introduced himself, and requested the landlord’s 
company over a bottle of his best. The Cooke story was told, and 
Battcock, then a garrulous and gaunt old man, extended his shrivelled 
arm, and said: ‘This is the hand that seized George Frederic, and 
turned him out of doors.’ Kean, always enthusiastic about Cooke, 
could talk of nothing else. Another bottle was broached. Kean 
insisted upon all present drinking to the immortal memory of Cooke. 

He delighted his auditors with stories told in his own peculiar way ; he 
gave life-like imitations, praised the deceased tragedian to the skies, and 
with a glass in his hand, and a drop in his eye, lamented Cooke’s attach- 
ment to the bottle, which had ruined ‘the noblest man that ever lived 
in these tide of times.’ Another bottle anda song,—George Frederic 
Cooke’s favourite song,—and a rattling chorus. It was growing late ; 
Battcock was an old man, and hinted to Kean that it was time to retire. 
The hero was indignant,—a row ensued,—and Edmund Kean wasthrust 
drunk into the street, by the same hand, and in the same manner, that 
George Frederic Cooke received his congée. 

In the last paragraph of his book, Mr. Proctor coldly endeavors to 
soften the effect of his ill-judged work. He speaks, in a few short sen- 
tences, of Kean’s redeeming points, of his independence, his charities, 
his early destitution, and the a nt results. In my mind, this last 
plea is a very powerful excuse for that conduct which wrecked his hap- 
piness, soiled his fame, and sent him to an early grave, a diseased and 
bloated corse. The total absence of all social or domestic ties, an 
absence necessarily attendant upon the vagabond life of his youth, so 
confirmed his habits of dissoluteness, that the influence of a wife could 
not contend w nem their attractions. The strange excitement of his won- 
aerful success, acting upon his ardent temperament, and the example of 
a crowd of ‘ee -suckers, who stimulated him to acts of drunkenness 
and dissipation, that they might indulge their vicious propensities at 
his expense, led him on, until his health became impaired, and he lived 
but in the false action of that insidious enemy which fed upon the life- 
blood of his heart. 

Kean was idolized by his brother professors. Two hundred and 
sixty actors attended his ‘funeral, at the distance of a dozen miles from 
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Latin One poor fellow, unable to accomplish the expense of the 
stage, walked there and back, without refreshment, incurring, by his 
absence from rehearsal, a forfeiture of some portion of his scanty salary ; 
and, taking his place upon Richmond Green, was seen with the tears roll- 
ing down his well-seamed cheeks, gazing upon the hearse which 
carried to a narrow grave the guiding star of his professional life,—his 
benefactor, and his friend. 

The church presented a singular and an imposing appearance dur- 
ing the reading of the lesson for the day, which, by the bye, was not 

‘read in a most impressive and emphatic manner by the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell,’ as Mr. Proctor says, but trippingly pronounced, in a light 
and hasty style, deserving the severest reprehension. Every portion 
of the building was crowded. Menand boys hung upon the roof, and 
peeped in at the little windows under the eaves, and c lung around the 
organ-loft, like bees in swarms. Some old familiar faces lance -d upon 
us at every turn; and features ever connected with ludicrous associations, 
were settled into a decent melancholy. Macready,—never shall | forget 
the ghastly, the damp, death-like appagrance of his face,—his glazed and 
sunken eyes. His sudden twitches, or starts, from excessive nervous- 
ness, seemed the effect of a galvanic touch, and were most horrible to 
look upon. He was evidently much excited, and when leaving the 
church said a few words of comfort, sotto voce, to Charles Kean, whose 
grief bore such an emphasis, as to win a look of sympathy from all 
around. 

The anthems and the requiem were beautifully sung, although the 
effect was somewhat marred by looking into the choir, and seeing the 
jolly, fat faces of the professional dinner- -singers, and the eternal black 
coats, white cravats, and well curled-heads of the habiiués of Vauxhall 
orchestra. I know not the name of the young lady, a pupil of Mr. 
Hawes, who sung the solo in Handel’s anthem, ‘ His body is buried in 
peace,’ but never did I hear such appropriate and soul-subduing tones 
in my life. I have heard the élite of European singers, in the master- 
pieces of operatic composition, but never have | been so powerfully 
affected as I was by that round, mellifluous voice, pouring forth the 
simple melody of sacred song. She was not a theatrical singer, I 
believe, but some time must elapse ere I shall forget 








—_—————————— ‘ those lips, 
That warbled music stolen from heaven’ s own choir, 
When seraph harps sung sweetest.’ 

From the pressure of the crowd, some difficulty was experienced in 
getting out of church. A comedian, who had been very intimate with 
Kean, whispered me as we went out, with a tear sparkling in his eye, 
and a smile trembling on his lip: ‘ This, then, is the end of Kean !—poor 
fellow |—but he drew @ crowded house to the last. N. B. 






























































































































































Lays. 


LAYS. 


BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


I. 
Hark! the song 
Floats along, 
Clearly swelling, softly dying, 
Soft as wind in roses sighing. 


O’er the plain 

Sweeps again 
Sudden burst of hope and gladness — 
Trembles then the trill of sadness. 


Rock and hill 

Give it still, 
Bright and clear, the sweet emotion — 
Deep and full, the heart’s devotion. 


Shadows fall — 

Voices call 
Fondly home the truant, straying 
Down the brook, in eddies playing. 


Daylight flies ~ 

Amber skies, 
O’er the shadowy mountain glowing, 
Darken; yet the song is flowing. 


Il. 


Turovex the wood, in evening’s shadow, straying; 
O’er me arched the boughs, in silent gloom; 
Deep in dreamy vision, long delaying — 
Fades to night the day’s departing bloom. 


Fades the skiey rose, that over mountain, 
Blossomed wide and full in fields of air — 
Bloomed in heaven aloft, and low in fountain 

Shone in softer tints, as pure and fair. 


Darkness veils me round, and voices, gliding 
Through the murmuring foliage, seem to say+ 

‘Pause, and listen to the spirit’s chiding — 
Haste, O! haste to brighter worlds away. 


Mark the last soft tint of day, receding 
O’er the top of yonder solemn pine! 

So departs the lingering spirit, leading 
To yon purer day’s eternal shine. 


There await thee all thy heart has cherished — 
There the early loved, the hoped and gone: 
Not a treasure of thy heart has perished — 
All to yonder world of rest have flown.’ 


ish 
Sreep thee far — 
Fancy lends thee her car — 
Over ocean away 


Speed to holier day. 





Lays. 


Ocean’s swell 

Bears on its bosom the shell — 
Love shall open the sail 

Full to the favoring gale. 


Wing of might, 

Sent from the fountain of light, 
High on billuws of air 

Thee, in triumph, shall bear. 


Youth shall bring 

Wine from perennial spring — 
Over the goblet shall shine 
Halo of glory divine. 


Round the throne, 

Beauty shall loosen her zone — 
Melting in kindling shower, 
Spirit shall fill thee with power. 


IV. 


O! raat I lay on yonder mountain, 
So blue and fair — 

In shade of rock, by gushing fountain, 
Aloft in air. 


The cloud and storm might swell below me, 
The thunder roll — 

Still waves of light should overflow me, 
And warm my soul; 


And peace, unbroken peace, forever 
Around me play ; 

And thought, serene and calm, be never 
Compelled away ; 


And blush of dawn, and rose of even, 
My heart should fill 

Oft with the loveliness of heaven, 
So bright and still. 


O! had I but the eagle’s pinion, 
Thither I'd soar, 

And there possess my sole dominion, 
Till life be o’er. 


Vv. 


TuEy call me — they call me, from meadow and grove; 
They sing to me sweetly of hope and of love, 
And dove-like and peacefully, over 
My pillow, they hover. 


And they say to me kindly: ‘O! hasten away — 
No longer in dreamy oblivion stay — 
Young life with its bliss is before thee, 
And heaven is o’er thee. 


O’er valley and mountain, in beauty and light, 
The world stretches onward, so dewy and bright — 
The roses are budding beside thee — 
What joy shall betide thee! 
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The day has awakened, so fresh and so fair ; 
The clouds float aloft in the warm summer air; 
All nature is swelling with gladness — 

O! sink not in sadness.’ 


I hear ye—I hear ye —I will not delay, 
But up, and o’er valley and mountain away — 
Through life, like a bird, I will hie me — 
Hope never shall fly me. 


VL 


O! zesr thee here in silent bower — 
The noon-shut folds its yellow flower — 
The air shines quivering o’er the hill, 
And all around 1s hushed and still. 


On mossy pillow lay thee here — 

A spring, so cool, is bubbling near — 

O! lay thee down — a draught I’ll bring, 
So clear and sparkling, from that spring. 



















Ah! thou a long and weary way 
Hast travelled through the sultry day — 
Close soft thy eyes, and I will keep 
Watch o’er thee in thy gentle sleep. 


My heart is rich — my hand is free, 
However poor and low I be: 

I have but little in my store — 

I give thee all — what could I more? 


‘Thy cup I drink, and now I close 
My weary eyes in sweet repose. 

be Thy heart is rich — thy hand is free 
A princess, thou shalt go with me.’ 





SONG. 


I’tt lo’e thee, Mary, while the dew, 
In siller bells, hangs on the tree ; 
Or while the burnies’ waves o’ blue 
Run wimplin’ to the roarin’ sea. 
T’ll lo’e thee, while the gowan mild, 
Its crimson fringe spreads o’er the lea; 
While blooms the heather on the wild,— 
Oh! Mary, I’ll be true to thee! 












T’ll lo’e thee, while the lintie sings 
His sang o’ love on whinny brae; 
I'll lo’e thee, while the chrystal springs 
Glint in the gowden gleams o’ day. 
I'll lo’e thee, while there’s light aboon, 
And stars to stud the radiant sky; 

I'll lo’e thee, till life’s day be dune, 
And bless thee with my latest sigh! 


Scotland, July, 1835. Rosert Hamitron. 
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THE ‘QUID PRO QUO:’ 


OR, ‘ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.’ 


WE cannot review the preparatory movements and leading events of 
the Peninsular War, without finding numerous circumstances of a 
nature sufficiently striking to furnish out a whole century of ordinary 
history. From the hour when the ‘Great Captain’ first threw his 
sword into the scales of victory, and saw the boasted charm of legiti- 
macy, the might and the treasures of the world mounting in the 
balance,—when the minions of Power, when the crowned tyrants of 
the earth, cowered before the destiny of a single man, to the moment 
when the star of his fortunes waxed pale in the tempest, and set forever 
on the plains of Waterloo,—there is a chain of incidents so striking, 
so wonderful, that, were the narrative but surrounded with the 
shadows of twenty centuries, it would be rejected by the wisdom of the 
world, as combining circumstances too far beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability,—too astounding for ordinary belief! 

Nor were these events without their powerful influence on the 
romance of private life. As the times rendered all soldiers, their for- 
tunes and families were naturally affected by the great changes which 
hung upon ‘that talisman, the sword.’ The lord of the proudest 
domain found shelter in the half-burned hovel of the peasant, and 
bright-eyed dames, ‘whose hearts had ne’er before known sorrow,’ 
sought amid the tenants of their mountain wilds, a shelter from worse 
than death,—a refuge and a home. 

Amidst the chivalry of Spain, who had pledged heart and hand to 
defend her soil against the triumphant invader, the Count de Montana 
stood deservedly conspicuous. He was the acknowledged head of one 
of the noblest families of Castile, in whose armorial halls there rested 
the trophies of a hundred fights——the proud mementos of the mighty 
chiefs, who swept the usurping Moslem from the land! 

With such relics to inspire them,—with the rich plains and lovely 
vallies, the orange groves and vine-covered hills, the silver streams, 
that glided like paths of light, to render their fairy home more beau- 
tiful—with the voices of loved ones mingling in fancy with every 
trumpet-note that came on the breeze,—the brave followers of Montana 
swore,— 

‘By Saragossa’s ruined streets, 
By brave Genora’s deathless story, 


While still one patriot’s heart-blood beats, 
That blood shall stain a conqueror’s glory ? 


But the efforts of the devoted Spaniards were vain against the for- 
tunes of a chief, whose every step was victory,—and they saw with 
anguish the sceptre pass from their race, and the diadem of Iberia glit- 
tering on the brow of a stranger. 

Incapacitated by his wounds for immediate military duty, and having 
compromised his safety by his determined opposition to the invaders of 
his country, De Montana was forced to fly from the halls of his ances- 
tors, and seek, with his only daughter, in a foreign land, that protec- 
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tion which his own wiih no olan afford him. His original destina- 
tion was England, but the ports and outlets of Spain were closely 
guarded, and, after narrowly escaping capture, he succeeded in crossing 
the mountain barriers of his country. With passports obtained under 

a fictitious name, he here sought a temporary concealment among the 
very people whose late successes had driven him into exile. 

Avoiding the military stations, and believing that greater safety 
could be found in a crowd, where a thousand conflicting interests 
would enable a stranger to pass unnoticed, he reached Paris, and enga- 
ged a neat but secluded dwelling in the Fauxbourg St. Antonie. Here, 
with his lovely daughter, who was but just budding into womanhood, 
he endeavored to beguile an exile’s sorrows, and economise his limited 
means, by instructing the youth of the neighborhood in the language 
and literature of his country. His success was at first but limite d, 
when he unexpectedly found an able auxiliary in a young French 
officer, then residing in Paris. 

Henry Laudain was an orphan, possessing attainments of the high- 
est order, engrafted on a pure and elevated mind. He had just suc- 
ceeded to a large estate, the necessary settlement of w hich had 
withdrawn him, for a time, from his station in the army. 

Ardent and generous in his temperament,—yet deprived of those 
social ties on which the young heart might expend its gentler affec- 
tions,—he sought, by acts of kindness abroad, to fill up the void caused 
by his early bereavements, which had left him so little to love at home. 
A simple incident drew his attention toward the exiled Montana. 

He found him, in front of his residence, endeavoring to revive a 
favorite bird, which had just been accidentally killed. It was only a 
bird,—but it had sung on his own loved hills, and sported j in the orange 
groves of his lost home. It was on/y a bird,—but it was an exile, like 
him, almost childless grief of his daughter for the loss of her 
little companion, led him to renewed efforts to revive it. They were 
in vain. The poor bird was dead; and, gently smoothing its plumage, 
he replaced it in the then silent cage, and endeavored to soothe the 
regrets of his Medora. Laudain was affected by this incident. ‘Ah! 
surely,’ thought he, ‘nothing dies, but something mourns.’ 

A short time sufficed to make Laudain acquainte ‘d with the stranger, 
when, on describing his former campaign and imprisonment on ‘the 
Peninsula, he recognized, in the care-worn features of Montana, one 
whose kindness had lightened his captivity, and preserved him from 
the severities, which, in that deperate struggle, rendered war doubly 
terrible. 

‘One good turn deserves another,’ said Laudain to himself, as he 
entered again the humble mansion of Montana. He did not probably 
repeat the exact words of our English maxim, but the sentiment is the 
same in all languages; and as he had the feeling by heart, he no 
doubt said or thought it, in excellent French. And well did he fulfil 
the implied pledge, —for, aware that an offer of pecuniary aid would 
be painful to the proud heart of Montana, he resolved to assist him in a 
manner calculated to further his views, without wounding his delicacy. 
A few efforts among his friends, secured to Montana a number of 
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pupils from the first families of Paris, whose ample means afforded a 
very liberai compensation. Nor was this all. He resolvedto become 
a student himself, was violently enamoured of the Spanish Language, 
and devoted his hours to it with an unwearied assiduity, which was 
singularly edifying in a youth who had spent so much of his time Ve 
amidst the elegancies of the fashionable world, and the exciting scenes 

of military life. Whether the bright eyes of Montana’s daughter had hi 
any agency in these resolves, or whether her gentle offers of assist- hi 
ance stimulated him to redoubled exertions, I will not pretend to say. i. a 
A noble bard has told us that 
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‘°'T is sweet to be schooled in a new tongue, 
By female lips and eyes.’ 
Be that as it may, Laudain lost no time in acquiring a perfect know 
ledge of a language, which had gained ten thousand new beauties from : 
the loveliest lips in the world. i 
But ours is a tale of gratitude, not love—and my readers will excuse Why 
me, if I do not trace the further progress of this probable attachment, 
or even stop to give a particular description of Medora’s beauty. bie 
Suffice it to say, it was of that kind which the heart may feel, but the hi 
pen can never describe. So, being careful to preserve the necessary i 
requisites to beauty in the higher classes in Spain, they may add what- 
ever extra charms they think most desirable to complete the picture. 
Montana deeply felt the kindness of his young friend, and his vow 
of gratitude was registered above. 





‘A CHANGE came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ Laudain was sensi- 
ble, humane, and generous, as has been said, but he was also very 
young, and somewhat hasty. Besides, the poor young man had never 
read a tract against duelling! Consequently, ie was shot, one fine 
morning, very early, by a brother officer, who had made some idle ii 
observation about his ‘Spanish beauty; for which piece of folly he it 
received a duplicate of the bullet he had given his antagonist. Ih 

And did our hero die? Oh no,—heroes never die. There was 
‘one fair spirit for his minister,’ and the surgeon had removed the bul- 
let, and she had removed the fever, before her father had got over his 
consternation, or the gossips had time to make any mischief out of the 
matter. 

It is strange that her humanity did not extend to the other wounded 
officer, as both lay in the same neighborhood ; but there my authorit 
is quite silent. Perhaps she was guided by our old sila aelatel 
would only have held good in one case,—‘ One good turn deserves 
another.’ 







Lavupain was suddenly ordered to join his regiment in a distant 
province. He took a hasty yet affectionate leave of his new friends, 
and, while leading his gallant troops against the Guerrillas, his soul, 
30 
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like his noble charger, bounded to the trumpet-call, and, for a moment, 
he almost forgot — his Spanish. 
* ” * 


And Montana and his daughter were again alone. 

An epidemic was raging in the suburb. They had ministered to 
the sick around them, and in a few days were both struggling with the 
worst stage of the disease. Their class was necessarily dismissed. 
Their little means soon followed. ‘The requisite expenses of a sick 
room compelled them to sacrifice their furniture, and there was no one 
to comfort the desolate strangers. All around were too busied with 
their own selfish griefs. 

There is an old saying that ‘when Poverty comes in at the door, 
Love flies out of the window.’ But were this true, it could not mean 
a father’s love,—it could not reach a daughter's devotion. Medora 
had crept gently from her sick pallet, and was kneeling at Montana’s 
bed side. A slight movement aroused him. ‘My child! my poor child!’ 
groaned the wretched father,—‘ must I leave you, alone and desolate, 
here?’ 

‘I cannot feel alone, my father, or desolate, while you are with 
me,—and I know, I know that we part not yet! She has been with 
me, my father,—here, here, as I knelt before this symbol of our hope. 
I have looked upon the past,—the beautiful,—the dead. She came to 
bless her husband, and her child!’ 

Montana clasped her in his feeble arms. A faint stream of light 
shone through the lattice. It encircled the father and his child! A 
strain of distant music floated on the air, and all again was still! 

When the morning dawned, Montana and his daughter lifted up 
their voices in gratitude. They had slept sweetly, for they had slept 
in hope. All was calm around, save the tones of a distant bell. Then, 
there was a slight sound from afar, as of a horse at full speed. It 
increased,—it thundered o’er the street,—a hasty tread on the stairs,— 
the door flew open, and — Laudain was at their feet ! 

‘ Forgive,—forgive,—best and dearest! Oh God! I knew not, I 
dreamed not, until last night, of this!’ And well had his gallant steed 
borne him to the rescue; and sweet were the words of affection inter- 
changed ; and pure the incense that arose on the altar of their God! 

What need of words? Hope hath a balm,—Wealth can unlock 
many a charm for the bed of sickness; and what cannot Youth do, 
when Youth, and its own one too, bids it awake and live? Our old 
maxim lost not its influence. All felt it,—all held it dearer. 

Montana recovered more slowly. His heart was too full for words, 
and he whispered to it a pledge of gratitude hereafter. But there 
came an echo over the far hills. It was the thunder of Salamanca,— 
and the old soldier started to arms! Who shall tell of the slaughter 
fields of Spain, where every foot of ground was the pillow of the brave,— 
where the earth trembled beneath its red banquet, and seemed to echo 
the vulture cry in the air,—‘ They are mine! they are mine!’ 

The French power began rapidly to decline. Fortress after for- 
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tress was wrested from them. The combined forces of England and 
Spain resolved to follow up their late successes with a blow that should 
forever settle the question of supremacy in the Peninsula. The King, 
Joseph, feeling that the moment was come, when he must make a des- 
perate stand, or be driven over the mountains, and forever relinquish the 
sceptre of Spain, concentrated his forces at Vittoria, and, on the twenty- 
first of June, 1813, prepared for the eventful struggle. But Welling- 
ton was there,—another star was in the ascendant, and the light of 
victory no longer shone on the banner of France. What chief, with 
the snow white locks, rushed foremost in the ranks of Spain? Mon- 
tana, the Exile, would add another wreath to his fame! Amidst the 
fury of the attack,—amidst the thickest of the carnage,—on the dear- 
bought heights of Puébla, or the bloody streets of Gamarra Major,— 
the thunder-shout of victory followed the lightning of his sword! The 
cry of Spain was for ‘vengeance!’ and fully the debt was paid. Thy 
fair stream, oh, Zadorra! fled from the crimson flood; and thou, oh 
gentle Zalla! hastened, with thy tributary wave, to drive the red 
stranger to the shore. It was during the desperate conflict, when the 
bold De Longa stormed the heights of Subijana de Alava, that Mon- 
tana rushed to aid his old companion in arms. A gallant French offi- 
cer, bleeding and faint, and a few wounded followers, were still fighting 
for their banner,—their last rampart formed of the bodies of their 
slaughtered countrymen! De Longa, infuriated by the unexpected 
resistance, resolving to give no quarter, shouted ‘For Spain!’ and 
charged on the little band. ‘For France!’ answered the young hero, 
and struck the dark chieftain to the earth. A hundred bayonets were 
at his breast, when Montana sprang into the midst, and, flashing his 
well known weapon between them and their prey, cried, ‘My sword 
for the stranger! Honor to the brave, though a foe!’ As the fainting 
officer fell, Montana caught him in his arms. A gaze,—it was the 
same! Montana had again redeemed his pledge! 

The contest was soon over. The French, completely routed, fled 
with the late King of Spain, to Pampeluna, and thence crossed the 
Pyrennees, into France, and, supported still by the arms of England, 
Ferdinand ascended the throne of his ancestors. It is true, that ‘ Ferdi- 
nand the Beloved,’ like Louis !e Desiré, did not justify the expectations 
of his subjects, but proved a veritable tyrant: yet they seemed to con- 
sole themselves with the salvo of the Greek minstrel : 


‘A tyrant,—but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen.’ 


Anp Laudain—where is he? A large oriel window illumined a 
spacious apartment in the convent of St. Ursula. The light, falling 
through the richly-stained glass, threw its mellow lustre over the 
couch of a youth, who seemed, by the surprise depicted in his counte- 
nance, to have just awakened from a strange and pa-nful dream. 

‘It cannot be !—yet surely I was down,—and my brave boys too! 
All, all shall not perish! For France!—to arms!—to arms!’ 
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‘To mine, then!’ said a sweet voice by his side, as he felt himself 
gently restrained in his place. Laudain started. There was some- 
thing in that voice that seemed more than familiar—yet on looking 
around, he perceived, by the dress, that it was only one of those ‘Sisters 
of Charity,’ who retire from the lighter enjoyments of the world, and 
repay its calumny, by soothing the wretched, by healing the sick and 
wounded, and binding up the broken in heart. 

‘You are now under my charge,’ whispered the sister, ‘and, with 
the aid of two noble friends, who have never left you during your deli- 
rium and sufferings, I hope to see you soon completely recovered.’ 

‘And who are they, and who are you, gentle sister?’ asked the 
bewildered Laudain. 

‘We are Spaniards : Seek no farther.’ 

‘And yet Jam an enemy.’ 

‘You were, when our brothers met you in the field. The sick and 
wounded are not our foes.’ 

The invalid swallowed a sleeping draught,blessed the hand that 
gave it,—and never awoke until the matin bell claimed the first 
thoughts,—the heart’s fresh offering for Heaven. 

After some time, the sister reéntered to see her patient. The fever 
had left him, and, at his earnest request, his two unknown friends were 
re-admitted. They appeared to be strangers, evidently officers of high 
rank. But when the curtains were withdrawn, Montana was clasped 
in the arms of his friend! 

‘And your daughter?’ said Laudain, as they hastily exchanged inqui- 
ries. 

‘Is well: You will see her shortly. In the mean time, let me pre- 
sent to you my friend, General De Longa, who nas, during your ill- 
ness, shown you unwearied attentions.’ 

‘De Longa,—the Guerrilla Chief!’—cried Laudain, in amazement. 
‘I struck him down on the Alava !? 

‘For which, my dear Colonel, I am under all proper obligations, -— 
said De Longa, smiling: ‘ But, as I had intended you the same favor, 
at the time, we will consider that account fairly balanced, and, like true 
soldiers, be friends in peace. As you have now almost recovered, you 
must all accompany me to my mountain home, where I will shew you 
a paradise worth a Guerilla’s fighting for.’ 

Laudain grasped his hand w armly, but could not answer. There 
are moments in our lives, when our hearts swell with fervent feelings 
of love and gratitude toward our fellow beings,—when we mistake the 
little circle around us for ‘the world,—and think that world ‘too 
good!’ Why do these moments,—these fresh, green spots,—so sel- 
dom appear in the desert of life ? 

‘Where is the kind sister,’ said Laudain, ‘to whom I owe so much?’ 

‘Here !’ answered a voice that thrilled through everv nerve. ‘She 
is delighted that her brother is so well, yet griev ved that he has — for- 
gotten his Spanish ! 

He turned. It was his own Medora! ‘The disguise, under which 
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she had taken part with the sisterhood in their good work, had been 
laid aside, and she stood there, ‘ beautiful as a lover’s dream!’ 

The veterans Montana and De Longa very properly retired, that 
they might not interrupt so blissful a meeting,—and we will do the 
same, gentle reader, for the very best reasons in the world. 


J. M. D. 


WATERLOO. 


* The field of Waterloo was rich in ngricultural beauty, and while observing that a rankness of growth in the grain marked 
yan place of husband, brother, and lover, methought that Nature delighted to turow her most attractive garb on the grave 
ot Valor.’ 


Tuovcu kings have ceased to reign, 
And circling years to join the Past have fled, 
Since thunder shook thy plain, 
And Battle veiled yon azure overhead,— 
Without memorial-stone to guide his eye, 
The pilgrim knoweth where thy wrecks of Valor lie. 


Nor rue nor woodbine grows, 
By wan Affection planted, on thy graves, — 
Nursed by the dust of foes, 
Thy springing corn, in verdant beauty waves,— 
Blades of a darker, ranker growth, proclaim 
Where thousands slumber, deaf unto the call of Fame. 


Thou art the fatal spot 
Whereon the peasant-Emperor of Gaul 
His final battle fought, 
And darkly fell, terrific in his fall! 
The narrow bones wherein his relics sleep, 
Is on a lonely rock, encireled by the deep. 


First in the van of strife, 
While earth drank purple from ten thousand springs, 
He should have fled from life, 
And the stern vengeance of united kings,— 
Holding the reins of unrelenting power, 
With cold, convulsive grasp, in his expiring hour. 


Trees, robed in glossy green, 
Above rude tombs their boughs have interlaced,— 
Still on each trunk is seen 
The name of War, in iron letters traced,— 
Though gentle dew, and purifying rain, 
Have purged the fruitful turf of his polluting stain. 


Where rankly now uprears 
Thy waving grain its head of verdant dye, 
The swain of other years 
Will yield, perchance, an unavailing sigh, 
As the rude share discloses to his view 
The secrets of thy breast, sepulchral Waterloo! 


Avon, August, 1835, 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER FIVE. 


My good friend of a Reader, let us have another chat together. I 
must spin my yarn now and then, or I should grow melancholy, and 
you would burst in ignorance. I love this hap-hazard way of writing ; 
{ can be as excursive as a disporting colt, when high-strung health 
incites him to dancing pleasaunce, and his frame is replete with pas- 
ture. My charter is as large as the wind; and I allow myself to ‘ flare 
up’ on almost any topic. It is the be st way. I have no ambitious 
veins of thought under my skull; I expect not preferment; I am a 
lover of quiet, and despise notoriety. I leave that boon to be clutched 
at by the thousand little celebrities of the day. I wish to be familiar, 
but not too bold; and easy, but not too tame, ance Of renown, | 
experienced enough last weck, to satisfy me for a decade. My strong- 
est aspirations were gratified by the appearance of my name in the 
Post-office list of letters,—a marked distinction, which seems like fame,— 
and for which two extra cents were paid without a murmur. Now 
that my name is up in this way, I can afford to seize my quill, and let it 
play, in holiday s spirit, among Scenes and Sentences. Like good old 
Democritus, junior, I can say to him who reads me, that ‘’t is not my 
study or intent to compose neatly, which an orator requires, but to 
express myself readily and plainly, asit happens; so that, as a river 
runs, sometimes precipitate and swift, then dull and slow; now direct, 
then per ambages ; now deep, then shallow: now broad, then narrow, 
doth my style flowe; now serious, then light ; now comickal, then satyr- 
ickal; now more elaborate, then remiss, as the subject requires, or | 
stand affected. And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall 
seem no otherwise to thee than the way to an ordinary traveler,— 
sometimes foul, sometimes fair; here champion, there inclosed ; barren 
in one place, better soil in another; by woods, groves, hills, dales, 
yess and so forth, will I lead thee, through variety of objects, some 
of which thou shalt surely like.’ This, I take it, is the way to be 
agreeable. Your fellow w ho sits down to his page with a brimstone 
spirit, or with turgid thoughts, generally plays the part, either of a 
misanthrope or a jackass,—two characters that, next to a bum-bailiff 
after a militia fine, 1 hold in the supremest contempt. One of the first- 
mentioned genus I know, who is eternally complaining of the world. 
With the soul of indomitable discontent ever rankling within him, he 
looks on every scene with an eye which pleasure cannot brighten: he 
takes every child of Adam for a rascal, and for all he meets, has a 
black look, and across word. Yet no one, probably, has had more 
cause of gratitude, than himself, for favors and benefactions received 
at the hands of his fellows. Yet he goes on, Ishmael-like, injuring 
and injured,—having the foolishness to think that he can derive plea- 
sure without siving it, and repay good with evil. 
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‘He isa sackloth bard, God help his grief! 
He blames the bow ers with night- -shade overrun; : 
He weeps his eyes red o’er a faded leaf, 
And wastes his pathos on the dying sun.’ 


He supposes that men are monsters, and women as treacherous as 
mermaids. Thus believing and acting, he is ever in hot water. To 
hear him talk, or to read his w ritings, you would fancy that the man 
had just escaped from Bedlam. Litigation is his element; and the 
suffering lawyers whom he retains, are puzzled to decide which is the 
most doubtful, the character of their client, or their prospect of pay. 
You would laugh, reader, to hear this fellow talk about the wasting 
calamities of life. Robust, whiskered, and sturdy in his look,—with the 
exception of his saffron-colored visage, that index of bile,—he represents 
himself as the elect of the grave; on the extremest verge of which he 
would be thought to have been standing any time these ten years. He 
once called, at a University, upon a friend of mine, who was busy in his 
professorship. ‘Ah, Mr. L—,’ said he, in a solemn, sepulchral tone, 
‘this is a dark day mr me. Misery is my lot ,—Despair dogs my foot- 
blood-hounds,—and a 
cloud of obloquy een about my name. I feel that my country is 
unworthy of such a nurseling of the Nineas I. 1 think of going to 
Greece.’ 

‘To Greece ! exclaimed the professor,—‘ you had better go lo grass ! 

I believe he took the learned gentleman’s advice, —for he seems to 
have been ever since on the journey. 

Now this is a specimen of a class of men, that I sincerely pity, and 
cannot abide. ‘They are canine occupants of the great manger of life; 
they eat not themselves, in peace, neither will they let others. I aroynt 
them, oneand all. I love your good, hearty person, who does not des- 
pise his fellow men, nor deem them all caitiffs ; who has a smile, a joke, 
and human sympathies. There is nothing like these, unless it be sus- 
ceptibility to beauty. That is a source of superior pleasure. Who 
does not love to look at a pretty woman? 





—— ‘ Who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ?” 


I regard ladies, in public masses, as I do a splendid gallery of pictures. 
I say, reader,—just in your individual ear,—did you never particularly 
relish a jaunt on board a steamboat, when you found beautiful women 
there? Tell me honestly, did they not, though strangers, materially 
enhance the delightsomeness of your journey? Have you not singled out 
some fairest One of them all, and directed a volley of desperately-agree- 
able looks to her-ward; greatly delectated, peradventure, when they 
met return? You sit and feel the bland air playing over your tem- 
ples; the broad river expands hefore you; beautiful scenes flit by on 
either side; and then you drink ina delicious intoxication with your 
eyes, which delights the more, because you know it is ephemeral. It 
is one of those ‘pleasures that nobody writes about, and every body 
feels. And do you not entertain a deep regret, when the city, with its 
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pompous spires and bay, appears in view ; W hen you near the crowded 
wharf, and amid bustling trunk-hunters ial band-box exporters, you 
perceive your eye-acquaintance glide away? Somebody stands near 
the wharf,—it is her cousin George, or Henry, and her sister. Don't 
you envy the young thing who inserts her sweet face and pouting lips 
under that veil, and receives that ringing kiss? ‘To be sure you do,— 
and that is just all the good it does you. The fair Inconnue is rolled 
off in a coach,—and the next day you have forgotten her altogether. 
This is one of those cheap and unmentioned felicities, of which we 
have so many to sweeten existence,—that are as pleasant as they are 
pure and fleeting to the participant,—and which are — mortal flat to a 
spectator ! 

It is with the troubles of life, as with its pleasures,—there are a 
great many that you cannotallude to. Somebody may annoy you inan 
unredressable way; places that you wish to visit, may be ‘improved’ by 
others; a man may change hats with you, seduce your umbrella, or 
tread on your toe. But I can always endure these things at an opera, 
ora play, when well attended. Beauty hallows and sanctifies a thou- 
sand inconveniences. I have stood in a kind of rapture, looking at femi- 
nine loveliness, when I was hedged around in a back box by a clan 
of unctuous and perspiring varlets,—but when I could discern Beauty, 
I cared not. I could mark the Phidian lip,—the Grecian nose, the 
uplifted, open brow, the tasteful cozffwre,—and see the negligent eye- 
lashes rise and fall, over orbs of surpassing lustre. What cared I, that 
their light, as if ‘shot frora the deadly level ofa gun,’ came to me past 
the old hats and oily coats of expectorating loafers ? 


I do not know how it is, but such things do greatly augment one’s 
better eee. And it is often done by ocular deception. I have 


a friend who always construes a look from a lady, at an opera or play, 
as a direct tribute to himself,—yet he is short-sighted, and cannot tell 
in nine cases out of ten, whether he is the observed or not. His amour 
propre, however, always takes the brightest side. I know several 
blades who, from this cause, are patronizing tailors to an extravagant 
degree,—depredating upon every one of these artizans who ‘exults to 
trust, and blushes to be paid.’ One youth of this kind I know,-—a dolt 

ho said to an acquaintance, recently, in my 
presence: ‘Do you know the Miss ’s of Noo-Yawk? What 
devilish susceptible crechures they ar’, to be su-ah! I called on them 
a few months ago, and sang to them ‘ Zurich’s Waters,’ and ‘Me 
Sister De-ah,’—and don ’t you think, they both fell in love with me? 
Egad, they did so,—but I could ’nt relieve, and so I cut them. I vow 
I won’t be cruel to any body if I can help it,—I won't, positively, — 
would you?’ 

This was atan Ordinary. ‘I say, straanger,’ said a rough-looking 
book-pedler from Illinois, who sat near this scented braggart, ‘ you are 
not a man, are you ?—a full-bound man? You don’t sartingly answer 
to a masculine title, do you? I should take you for a pocket edition of 
a sheep. Them’s my sentiments, and you have ’em gratis. You 
hav’nt brains enough to fascinate a kitten,—yet you do raally fancy 
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that you are something oncommon! You are too flat to keep your 
eyes open, fully,—and I ’ll bet a wolf-trap, that the sight of a full-blown 
poppy would set you to sleep, any time. Oh, psha! Landlord, give 
this thing a weak lemonade, scented with rose water,—and tote me a 
pint of brandy,—hot, with a red pepper in it, and a common segar. 
I’ll go bail for the bill.’ 

The irresistible young man walked off, with a mingled look of 
inanity and anger. 


Ir is astonishing how many stupid people you meet in society,— 
fellows with brains in their purses, who will talk you an infinite deal 
of nothing, and thus beget a reputation of being remarkably fluent and 
agreeable persons. A sample of this genus | lately encountered in a 
fashionable drawing-room. I inquired after the health of an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and friend of his, whom he had met in Washington, dur- 
ing the winter,—adding, that I esteemed him a fine fellow. 

‘Fine fellow,’ said Mr. Voluble Pipkins,—‘ fine fellow, d’ye say? 
By Jove, he’s not only a fine fellow, Sir, but d’ye observe, he’s a good 
fellow,—a glorious fellow,—a noble man, Sir,—an immense, a stupend- 
ous man. Egad, I consider him equal to— Moore’s Melodies !’ 

I tried to review this laudatory emission of voz et preterea nihil, and 
to ascertain what Moore’s Melodies had to do in comparison with a 
clever fellow,—but a new outpouring of verbiage left me no time for 
the effort. 

Pipkins now began to describe his travels in the South, in the course 
of which he gave a fact an inference that I thought rather wnique. 

‘How do you like the Southrons? I inquired. 

‘Oh, bless you, ver’ well,—ver’ well;—the moral excellence of the 
people is proverbial,—but the mutton is scarce and poor. However, I 
don’t like mutton, myself!” 


A GREAT many young men imagine that any thing can be said to a 
woman in the way of nonsense, and relished to boot. I remember a 
country party, a few miles from the metropolis, where a few young 
middies and dragoons were invited. The rosy-cheeked girls were 
playing blind man’s buff, when we arrived. A few maids, beyond a 
certain age, were planted round the sides of the apartment. Toward 
one of these, a mischievous young dragoon bent his way. He was, let 
me premise, in the incipiency of jollification. 

‘Tranquil lady!’ said he, with a grave look: ‘ You seem to con- 
template this scene of enjoyment with an indifferent eye. To me it is 
a picture of delight. It warms my bosom extensively. It gives to my 
mental optics those scenes in the West, where the settlers used to recruit 
our corpuses with creature comforts. It reminds me of the days of my 
youth, when I lay upon the damp cold earth, and listened to the can- 
non’s roaring symphonies.’ 
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‘I don’t understand that ’are,’ said the ancient damsel, in a husky 
tone, and with a look uncommonly ‘ furtive.’ 

Reader, did you ever eat a supper at a country party? It is quite 
Pautre chose from one in the city. Your ice-cream, salads, and cham- 
paigne, are not there,—but in their stead are substantialities of the hea- 
viest kind, It is a sort of late dinner, and you have course after course, 
in eternal abundance. In the present case, 

‘'T is fit that I should tell you what 
Those gentles had to cat; 
How ale went round, and how, God wot, 
The tables groaned with meat. 
Suffice to say, that trim sirloin: 
Of bullock, proud in death to join 
With radish-of-the-horse ; 
Flanked by a soup’s embossed tureen, 
And eke by cauliflower, of mein 


Winsome and white as e’er was seen, 
Adorned the firstling course.’ 


This was followed by a various profusion of good things, the num 
ber of which it would have puzzled Zerah Colburn to compute. I 
never saw so complete a specimen of a legitimate rural repast. It was 
broad morning before we came home,—none of us ata loss to know 
why such a difference exists between the delicate belles of cities, and 
their buxom rivals of the country. 


SPEAKING of country girls,—you will see them at camp-meetings, 


plenty as blackberries. Did you ever visit one of these convoca- 
tions? There is a sublimity about them, notwithstanding several |udi- 
crous features, which must be felt to be appreciated. I once attended 
one, in the interior of New-York. It was Autumn, and our party left 
home on a tour of ten miles, just as the evening sun was sending his 
slant radiance over the many-colored glories of an October landscape. 
River, lake, and gorgeous woodland, shone in the declining day- 
beams: the tall poplar gave to the gale its yellow leaf, and melancholy 
whisper ; the moping owl, as the twilight deepened, complained to the 
moon. I was quite young,—and full to overflowing with animal spir- 
its. But when we reached the camp-ground, in the forest, I was 
hushed into awe. It was enclosed by a hedge of green boughs, nearly 
a mile in circumference ; tents encircled the area, against the hedge, 
and the light of torches, placed in sticks high among the trees, beamed 
fitfully in the evening gusts, upon the variegated and swaying boughs 
of the wilderness. Unperceived, I clomb a sapling by the side of our 
tent, and surveyed the scene. Froma rude pulpit in the midst of the 
vast assemblage, a sonorous preacher was delivering his message. He 
spoke with much eloquence, and ended with prayer, and the naming 
ofahymn. The multitude beneath him tossed tumultuously around,— 
a living ocean of humanity. Shrieks, groans, supplications, and cries 
of ‘glory!’ rent the air. Sundry brethren were moving briskly about, 
comforting mourners, and singing snatches of sacred song. Never 
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shall I forget one sweet voice, seemingly endowed with supernatural 
melody, breathing out: 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows o’er me roll,— 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, oh! my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storms of life be past ; 
Safely to the haven guide, 
Oh receive my soul at last!’ 
Beyond the enclosure, I could perceive groups of ragamuffins, with 
torches stuck in the ground, under the boughs of a dark and gloomy 
pine, swearing, drinking, and playing cards with a straggling party of 
friendly Indians. It was an Ollapodiana kind of a scene. 

When the hymn was finished, one of those dull souls arose, of 
whom not a few may be found in all persuasions, who seem ordained 
of heaven to make their audiences literal specimens of self-denial, by 
listening to their ministrations. He drawled out his vapid sentences 
in the worst and weakest taste. His text was from the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. In describing the beggar at the gate of Dives, 
(so beautifully depicted by David Teniers, in his Mauvais Riche) he 
said, it was not wonderful that the mendicant should have chosen sucha 
position: ‘ for,’ said he, logically, ‘ provisions in them days was sump- 
tuous and plenty. Even the beggars got a good living,—and Lazarus, 
no doubt of it, liked his place. Individiwals of his calling didn’t then 
get from rich men’s tables, as they do now, little bits of bread, and 
‘tature, and pork and pickle; no, my hearers, they got great plates of 
pie, and sich things. Hence we view, that Lazarus was in danger, 
when surrounded with dogs, that might have stolen half his victuals !’ 

It came to pass, some months after this, that a friend of mine heard 
this same divine preach a sermon at the funeral of a middle aged lady, 
who was greatly beloved in the community where she died. Her fam- 
ily was large, and highly respectable; but having moved a long time 
previous from a neighboring state, little was known of their origin. 
The obsequies were attended by a large and sympathizing community. 
The preacher opened his discourse, by speaking of the good cha- 
racter of the deceased, and the sad occasion which called the company 
together. ‘But, my friends,’ said he, ‘ unknown to you, I have greater 
cause for seriousness, at this solemn time, than any one before me. 
Even those surviving relations who are most interested in what I am 
going to communicate, have forgotten the time when, long ago, and 
afar off, they once heard my voice. It is now about twenty years since 
the father of the deceased, and of her brothers and sisters now seated 
with other relatives present, suddenly expired before my eyes. Yes,— 
I had the melancholy satisfaction, among thousands of others, of seeing 
him hung. I read the hymn which was sung ere he swung; and 
I hope,—though he seemed not to relish my informing him that he 
would soon go from ‘works to rewards,’ nor to appreciate my kind 
advice generally,—that, as most persons who die from the scaffold 
generally do, he went to glory, right off’ 
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With this pleasing and complimentary reminiscence, the speaker 
took his text from that chapter in the book of Esther, wherein is 
reeorded the execution of Haman. From this he drew, neck and 
heels, the far-fetched inference, that all earthly things were uncertain,— 
and that it was equally hard to tell how, as when, weshoulddie. After 
a prolix ‘improvement,’ he concluded,—to the great edification, doubt- 
less, of the audience in general, and the mourners in particular. 

To return to our camp-meeting. We left the ground as the day 
was breaking. The noisy congregation,—the declining watch-fires 
by the tents,—the solemn drapery of the tall cedars, just catching the 
first smile of Light,—all formed a scene to be remembered. I think, 
now, how appropriately could have been applied to it, as we stepped 
slowly from the ground, the lines of Mrs. Hemans: 


‘Yes, lightly, softly move! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods: 
A viewless Being, that with life and love 
Informs the reverential solitudes ; 
The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod,— 
Thou,—Thou art here, my God! 


And if with awe we tread 
The minster floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And ’midst the mouldering banners of the dead, 
Will the green, voiceful wild seem less Thy fane ? 
This fane, which Thou hast built ?—where arch and roof 
Are of Thy living woof? 


LET me say one word, Reader, of her from whom I have just quoted. 
She was my friend,—and we have exchanged thoughts and words 
with each other. Not soon shall we look upon her like again. She 
was a pure spirit, essentially disembodied, before she left the world. 
Made ‘ perfect through suffering,’ she seemed permitted by Heaven to 
linger beyond her time on earth, a glorious example of feminine love- 
liness beautified by Pain. A volume only would do justice to her 
worth; and for her gifts, her works remain their eulogy. In all 
things, I revered her,—and while musing to her memory, may I usurp 
a signature, and trust myself in song ? 


MRS. HEMANS. 


We weep not, when the yellow sheaves are gathered, 
While Autumn’s peace and plenteousness abound; 
When, from the tinted boughs, like rainbows withered, 
The golden fruits drop richly to the ground; 
When solemn Nature round her sadness throws 

A mellow glory and a warm repose. 


We weep not then, amid the ——- falling, 


Whose affiuent incense rises to the sky ; 
Though then we hear soft spirit-voices calling, 

That tell how loved and cherished things must die; 
For to the fairest blooms a change must come, 
That the ripe treasures may be garnered home. 
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"TY was thus with thee, Beloved! their holy mission 


Thy heart and soaring lays at last fulfilled; 
Then rolled the cloud beyond thy spirit’s vision, 

Till all the music of thy lyre was stilled ; 
And like a melting wave, or waning sun, 
Passed from this vale of ill, the Gifted One! 


’T is well, divinest Soul, with thee! for Heaven 
Had filled thine inmost thoughts with sacred dreams ; 
And to thy reverie and song was given 
A world of radiant and immortal gleams ; 
Yea, gorgeous pictures of a better land 
Did ever to thy view their scene expand. 


Now, all their fadeless pomp and glow perceiving, 
Thou breathest freely, in celestial air; 

The tender heart hath ceased its weary grieving, 
And the pure mind is bathed in rapture there ; 

While, mid fair ways no earthly foot hath trod, 

In white thou walkest, present with thy God! 


Thou hearest melody, whose flowing numbers 
Once came but faintly to thy mortal ear, 
When ills of time were lost in evening slumbers, 
And magic Fancy brought her Eden near ; 
Thou hast thy yearning Sones’ fruition now,— 
The wreath of Paradise surrounds thy brow ! 


Thou hearest harps delicious, sweetly ringing, 
And sister Spirits fan thee with their wings: 

With them thou minglest, and with them art singing, 
Where, named of Life, the crystal river springs : 
Where, like some changing prism, expand the skies, 

And purple hills from vernal vales arise. 


Thou art in glory, oh rejoicing Spirit! 
Thou look’st on flowers that no pale frosts may stain: 
And from a changeless Friend, thou dost inherit 
A lyre triumphant, breathing not of pain : 
Thou hast thy Home at last, from sorrow free, 
And ull is blessedness and peace with thee! 


Philadelphia. W. G. C. 


I have just seen an engraved bust of Mrs. Hemans, which I cannot 
doubt is a perfect resemblance of her features, with the exception of 
the eyes. It was taken, as I suppose, in her early and happy days. 
The soft wavy locks are parted sweetly on her high forehead, and fall in 
beautiful tresses by either cheek: the expression of the face is cheer- 
ful,—beautiful ;—and every lineament betokens the presence of intel- 
lect. The temples are lofty and full; and the department of the brain 
strongly developed. 


I perceive that I am beginning to speak like a phrenologist,—for 
which I beg my reader’s pardon. I have small sympathy and respect 
for these learned professors of craniology. I do not believe that the 
human skull ever was intended as a sort of topographical chart of the 
soul and its affections. The general principles of the science are plausi- 
ble,—perhaps true : but when you come to subdivide a man’s sconce into 
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einen sections of thought and pellets hen you give to every 
impulse its Place of origin,—it is, as my friend Grant Thorburn said 
in Boston, ‘coming to rather close quarters. The truth is, such a 
science, pursued to its ultimatum, is the height of folly. I have no 
reverence for names, thank heaven! unless they are hallowed by rea- 
son. I acknowledge that the brain is placed in a certain part of the 
human head; that if that part be small, or diminished, the quantity of 
gumption, in ‘the individual who owns the sconce, will be ‘ nothing to 
speak of ;’—and this is the extent of my phrenology. Half the modern 
professors of this science are as arrant quacks as ever vended nostrum. 
They tell a story of an acquaintance of mine,—a wag, who, by the 
way, has never denied it,—to this effect. He was determined to quiz 
a phrenologist. Accordingly, he repaired to his shoe-maker, and 
caused him to place upon his head an enormous organ of waz. The 
disciple of Crispin performed his task well; placed the organ rightly, 
according to the lithographed plate, and stuck upon it a goodly cover- 
ing of human hair. Thus accoutred, our hero visited the phrenologi- 
cal professor. He submitted his head to the decisive palms of his 
Bump-ship, and received his opinion. ‘God bless me, Sir!’ said the 
learned judge, ‘ you have an admirable head, in many respects,—but 
you possess one organ, which speaks volumes for your character.’ 

‘What is that, pray ? 

‘ This is it, Sir—allow me to direct your hand to it, Sir,—this is it. 
Do you feel it? That, Sir, is the organ of adhesiveness,—and never 
before, I think, did I see it so strongly developed. Believe me, Sir, 
you are a wonderful exemplification of our theory; so much so, indeed, 
that I should almost be tempted to pronounce you a lusus nature of 
science.’ 

‘No you do n’t!’ said the patient, removing the waxen protuberance: 
you are the curiosity: you can’t tell gum from gumption !’ 


I must close. I fear I am getting prosy,—which I dislike, of all 
things. It is pleasant to talk for a w hile, when our spirits are anima- 
ted, and we feel colloquial ; but it is folly to push conversation, when 
the soul which creates it begins to flag. It is like the attempt at fes- 
tivity among the last lingerers at a ball, in the ‘small hours’ of the 
morning,—a deplorable scene! 

* All—all is gloom! and dandies in the dumps, 

Dance in responsive dullness to their pumps, 

Like some town hack, that, spavined, old, and blind, 

Trots to the wheezing of his broken wind.’ 
Ere long, reader, we will discourse together again: in October, proba- 
bly,—in November, certainly. ‘'T here will be divine sarvice in this 
meeting-house,’ (said a colored man of God, at a church of his order,) 
‘in a fortnight, God willing,—in tree week, wheder or no! I reject 
such predictions: but I hope we shall meet again, my ‘reading pub- 
lic’—'till when, @ Diew! Voila le commencement dufin! Ottapop. 








Brooklyn, April, 1835. 


Stanzas. 


STANZAS. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON THE DAY OF HER MARRIAGE. 


No voice but that of gladness 
Should meet thine ear to-day, 
Yet only in deep sadness, 
Can I love’s tribute pay ; 
Unbidden tears are springing,— 
Their source thy heart can tell : 
Of joy I should be singing, 
I can but sigh,—‘ Farewell? 


When from life’s fairy garland 
Has fallen a precious gem, 

Can I smile to see it glisten 
In another’s diadem ? 

Could I hear thy deep vow spoken, 
Without a thought of pain, 

When I felt the best link broken 
In Friendship’s golden chain ? 


Yet mine is selfish sorrow, 
Which love should hush to rest, 
And my heart should solace borrow, 
From the thought that thou art blest: 
Where Hope once claimed dominion, 
Joy holds his revel bright, 
And thy spirit’s drooping pinion 
Waxes strong in Love’s pure light. 


I know that thou art happy! 
Oh may Affection’s glass, 

With its diamond sparkles measure, 
Time’s changes as they pass. 

Could friendship’s gentle magic 
Rule thy horoscope of doom, 

Not a moment e’er should meet thee 
In sadness or in gloom. 


Farewell, farewell, Beloved One! 
Though destined far to roam, 

When thoughts come crowding on thee 
Of thy distant native home,— 

The home from whence has vanished 
One dear familiar face, 

And the hearth whence joy was banished, 
When thou left a vacant place : 


When Memory’s mournful music 
Awakes thy pleasant tears, 

Oh! let one chord still vibrate 
To the friend of early years. 

I’ve loved thee in my sorrow, 
I’ve loved thee more in joy; 

Time could not change our friendship,— 
Shall absence e’er destroy ? 
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SONNET. 
TO A LADY AT THE HARP. 


Hast thou not from the woodland echo stolen 

The mellow notes? Or pilfer’d from the rills 

That tune their merry voices on the steeps, 

Their soothing melody 4 Or hast thou heard 

The distant murmurs ‘of celestial lyres, 

Replying to the hymnings of the blest 

And joy entrancéd spheres, that thus thy strain 

Should steal into my spirit, and disturb 

Its solemn languor, as the orient blaze 

Dispels the broodings of the dark-brow’d night 3 

Thou beautiful and ‘seraph- like in form, 

Than thine what sweeter can be seraphs song ? 

Say, art thou not the Soul of Music, shrined 

In mortal guise, to woo us back to Heaven? 
Witiram WItson. 


BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE OF KEAN. 


Tat poets should be the chroniclers of players, may seem at first 
somewhat derogatory: that the genius which can people all space with 
creations of infinite glory and beauty, should humbly apply itself to the 
task of recording the homely, lowly, aud sometimes grotesque, inci- 
dents of a very unpoetical species of human existence, might appear 
almost a misapplication of its powers. 

But in the strange vicissitudes which sometimes belong to an actor’s 
life, in its violent contrasts of obscure want and noisy prodigality, in its 
adventurous struggles after bread and fame, in its motley mixture of 
raggedness and splendor, in its tenfold aspect of reality and fictitious 
assumption, often most curiously at variance with each other, there is 
much to interest the philosophical observer of the riddle of existence, 
and sometimes not a little to exercise the talent of an able biographer. 

To the illiberal ignorance which affects to consider any class of men 
as unworthy of notice, and incapable of affording matter of curious and 
edifying observation,—which would say of the theatre ‘ Can there any 
good come out of Nazareth?’/—we should reply in the words of the 
wise man, that 


‘ All the world ’s a stage ;’ 


and remind them, that one of the most original and philosophical books 
of this time is, for the most part, a history of a strolling company of 
stage players.* 

Nor, though the recording of the lives of actors might be supposed 
beneath the dignity of the Kings of Song, is it altogether unfit that they 
should condescend to it. In giving life, vigor, and entireness to dra- 


* Goéthe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
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matic poetry, the agency of the actor eniianion indispensable enké for 
awhile the poet owes the full completion of his conceptions to the player 
who embodies them. That such an agency is by no means to be des- 
pised, is proved by the fact, that fine writers are not often (we had 
almost said never) fine actors, and that they must have recourse to 
others to give the full effect to their intentions. ‘That Shakspeare was 
but a mediocre player, we have presumptive evidence in abundance ; 
and Sheridan Know les, the first dramatic writer of our day, embodies 
his own heroes less effectively than any actor we ever saw undertake 
them. The player, then, is in some measure the organ of the play- 
wright. ‘To his intellect, the author commits his work, for its better 
exposition to others; and the actor’s voice, eye, and gesture, become 
the fellows of the poet’s pen. The one has made the instrument,—the 
other makes it speak. 

It is, then, a kindly gratitude in the poet, which leads him to lend 
some portion of enduring fame to the name of one who has helped to 
bestow brilliancy on his, —and who, whatever his excellence and popu- 
larity while living, possesses no praise which does not perish with 
him, leaves no token of what he was, no testimony of what he did, when 
once his ephemeral existence is past and over. 

In these latter days, dramatic biographies have abounded. We 
have had lives of actors, and recollections of actors, sans count,—and a 
whole world of theatrical gossip (more than was good of it,) has been 
poured upon that hard-working and meritorious portion of the commu- 
nity, known by the title of the ‘reading public; without, in our opin- 
ion, producing either much edification or amusement to said public. 
Some of thes ehave been as trashy, as thin and savorless, in the building 
up, as in the materials of which they were compiled ; and in closing such 
volumes as the reminiscences of Messrs. Kelly, Tay lor, Reynolds, etc. 
etc., (what a pity they had such good memories!) we are ata loss which 
to admire most,—the utter insipidity of the matter, or the incomparable 
foolishness of the manner, of their compositions. However, there is a 
grace in this keeping, between style and subject: the above mentioned 
gentlemen possess it in a high degree. 

As foolish, as frothy, and. infinitely more dull, are those two ponder- 
ous records which the laborious Mr. Boaden has ‘hallowed to the 
memory of Mrs. Sidduns and John Kemble. T his gentleman, we 
conceive, must have mistaken his vocation. Surely the pompous mag- 
nificence and burly, inflated dignity of his writing, would have better 
become a chronicle of real kings, than a history of the mock sove- 
reignties of the stage. Nor has he, by any means, the grace above 
alluded to, of fitting manner and matter; and his books are deplorable 
samples of heavy prosing upon light grounds, and trifles treated with 
infinite importance. ‘They are such books as we should think Malvo- 
lio might have written, had he turned biographer; and the only mis- 
fortune about them is, that they are too profoundly common-place in 
the midst of their grandeur, to be laughably and agreeably ridiculous. 

Perhaps, upon the whole, John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were bad 
subjects for biography. The life of an actor, after he has attained any 
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height in his profession, is sometimes a more monotonous and mechani- 
cal one than audiences would readily imagine; and unless the individ- 
ual who devotes himself to it be of an original and peculiar disposi- 
tion, there will be very few details of interest to be derived from his 
professional career, be it never so brilliant. Mr. Kemble, we imagine, 
was not such a man, but Kean was. ‘'he biography of the one would, 
in the ablest hands, have been dull,—the life of the other, if faithfully 
narrated, could hardly fail of being interesting. 

Perhaps, as regards Mrs. Siddons’ biography, Mr. Boaden is still 
less to blame, for her his story afforded very few materials of any inter- 
est whatever. The life of all women (honest women) is dull; and 
Mrs. Siddons, though an actress, was an honest woman; and in spite 
of the brilliancy of her professiona | fame, and the excellence by which 
she earned it, the behind-the-scenes of her life were just as uneventful 
and insipid as that of those women who are only actresses on the great 
stage of society: she ‘suckled fools, and chronicled small beer, like the 
rest of her fellows. 

The memoirs of such women as Mrs. Cline and Mrs. Bellamy pos- 
sess much the same interest with those of Harriet Wilson, and proba- 
bly would have done so, had they never appeared on the stage. ‘There- 
fore, as we said before, we do not blame Mr. Boaden for “making a 
dull book of Mrs. Siddons’ life. Campbell has done the same, —Sheri- 
dan, had he tried it, must have done the same. Mr. Campbell, how- 
ever, in his book upon that noble actress, has fallen into an error which 
Mr. Proctor, in the little volume before us, has most judiciously 
avoided. He has labored to exalt his subject, and has given it a stilti- 
fied appearance that borders fully as much upon the ridiculous as the 
sublime. More especially, we think, was the poet mistaken in hunting 
out a descent for his heroine, with such infinite agony and ingenuity : 
but Mr. Campbell is a Scottish Highlander, and doubtless thought 
these matters not to be dispensed with; and he has exerted himself 
with so much zeal to provide Mrs. Siddons with a respectable ancestry, 
that we have an indistinct idea that she was some how or other 
descended from Lewellyn. 

This vain ambition of making his subject heroical, Mr. Proctor has 
most wisely eschewed: he has also avoided all those most tedious dis- 
sertations upon irrelative matters, with which most of the late theatrical 
biographies have provoked us, He does not think it necessary to go 
back to the times of masques and mysteries, in order to bring us home 
again to our own,—nor to enumerate every actor that ever acted, before 
he comes to the one whose life he professes to write. His book is not a 
dry catalogue of old play-bills and newspaper articles,—nor a trite and 
vulgar collection of the thread-bare facetiz of the green room. It is 
a plain unvarnished tale, put forth at once with good judgment and 
good feeling. The man Kean is brought before us in his motley 
human garb of mingled good and evil: his pride, his ambition, his 
patient struggling through adversity, his independence of spirit, his 
vanity, his reckless improvidence, his lamentable intemperance, all are 
given impartially, yet with good taste. Asthere is no mock dignity 
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about the book or its hero, so neither are there any coarse or petty 
details, such as every man’s life abounds with, and such as, belonging 
to the species, should not be particularized in the individual. The 
actor, too, is no less impartially portrayed, the merits of his peculiar 
style described with excellent criticism, and the defects of it with equal 
truth and candor. 

There are several pieces of dramatic and poetic analysis scattered 
through the book, such as might have been looked for from the pen 
which wrote Mirandola and the Broken Heart. Mr. Proctor’s poetical 
genius is decidedly dramatic; and we suppose that there is hardly a 
man in England who surpasses him in intimate acquaintance and 
sympathy with the elder writers of the British stage. 

Among other matters of interest, the book contains a notice of the 
early career of Knowles, and a portion of a hitherto unpublished drama 
of his, the remainder of which has unfortunately been lost. Of his own 
part in this, Kean thought so highly that he wished to make his début 
before a London audience in it. It could not, however, be found; but 
from this circumstance we naturally conclude, that it must have pos- 
sessed some of those startling bursts of passion which abound in all 
Knowles’ writings, and to which Kean would have given immense 
effect. We have ourselves no doubt, but that that prince of Hunch- 
backs, Master Walter, was designed for him; and had he played it, 
we think it would have equalled in popularity some of his most favor- 
ite parts. 

We proceed to give extracts from Mr. Proctor’s book. Kean’s jour- 
ney on foot from Birmingham to Swansea, is a touching picture of 
those earlier times when the golden threads of prosperity had not 
begun to be interwoven with the coarse and gloomy woof of the actor’s 
existence : 


“They set out. It was four o’clock on a fine July morning when they shook the 
dust of Birmingham from their feet, and commenced their journey on foot towards 
Bristol. Their poverty compelled them to be thus early risers; for creditors at Bir- 
mingham, like heen in other places, have quick eyes and ‘ flinty hearts.’ They walked 
slowly, (for Mrs. Kean was now very infirm,) and arranged that they should travel 
about ten or twelve miles a day, if possible. Kean, dressed in blue from head to foot, 
with his dark, sharp, resolute face, a black stock, and four swords over his shoulder, 
(suspending the family bundle of clothes,) looked like a poor little navy lieutenant, 
whom the wars had left on half-pay and penniless, trudging on, with his wife, to his 
native village. This resemblance, (for it is not an imagination of ours,) procured them 
from time to time some little attentions, and always commanded respect. After walk- 
ing a few miles, they sat down by the way-side to rest. Kean, perceiving a small river 
near the spot, delivered up the swords and bundle to his wife, and, after finding a con- 
venient place, plunged in the water, and swam about for afew minutes. This, with the 
exception of a single meal, was all the refreshment they had till the evening, when they 
found themselves at a village, about twelve miles from Birmingham. A very bumble 
supper and a cheap bed concluded the day. The following days, the 


* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,’ 


passed in the same fatiguing and cheerless manner. They did not meet with an adven- 
ture. All that they particularly noted was, that the space between themselves and 
Bristol narrowed very slowly, and that their money was rapidly diminishing. 

* At last they arrived at Bristol, without a penny. They chose a small public house 
to put up at, ‘The Mulberry-tree,’ and entered into an anxious consultation as to their 
‘ways and means; the result of which was that Kean determined to write to Cherry 
for a second advance. It may easily be imagined that the interval between their letter 
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and Cherry’s reply was passe i uncomfortab ly enough; but there was no help for it. 
They had wi Iked a ” ndred miles, and they had still eighty more to travel, before they 
could reach Swansea. It was impossible to accomplish this without money, and to 
raise money upon the little articles of dress which they had with them, was equally past 
hope; for they had none to spare. Even the swords, (and they were not of Damascus,) 
would be required when they arrived at Swansea, for the immediate business of the 
theatre ; and there was nothing else which the harshest scrutiny could have pronoun- 
ced superfluous. After four or five days’ expectation, however, Cherry’s letter arrived. 
it enclosed two pounds more. Out of this sum they paid their five lave bill at ‘The 
Mulbe rry-tree,’ amounting to twenty-five shillings, and with the remaining fifteen, 
sta rted on the same evening for Swansea. 

“It was not long before they came-to at a small knot of houses by the river Avon, 
(could this have been Clifton Hot-wells?) when going into a public house for the pur- 
pose of taking tea, they found that a boat, bound to Newport, was likely to pass in the 
course of the evening. They comforted themselves with the tea, and afterward wore 
away the time by walking to and fro by the side of the river, watching for the Newport 
boat. This occupied them till ten o’clock. At that hour, a little vessel, laden with 
hemp and tar, and other things infinitely more useful than fragrant, arrived. It was 
dark, and the master (or captain) of the vessel was not inclined to stop for the sake of 
two poor players. However, Kean’s rhetoric prevailed in the end, and the man agreed 
to take them, for five shillings, to Newport. They embarked. The boat was very 
small, as we have said; it was, moreover, completely occupied by its load, and gave 
out from every part a detestable odour. There was no bed in it, nor refreshment of 
any kind. Mrs. Kean, who was in great and increasing pain, and apprehensive, in 
fact, of a sudden confinement, lay down upon a coil of ropes, but was unable to sleep. 
Kean himself walked the deck all night with the master of the boat, mistaken no longer, 
we appreliend, for a naval officer; for the salt-water wits very speedily make out to 
which element a passenger belongs. Thus they saned on mentiie, but slowly; and at 
nine in the morning the vessel swung into Newport, and discharged its theatrical cargo. 

* After breakfasting at Ne wport, where they ieee {a ‘kind landlady’ and ciean quar- 
ters, they proceeded on foot to Cardili. He re Mrs. Ke an appear dso overcome by pain 
that her husband wished her to remain. Sh refused, however, with the pertinacity 
common, We are sorry to say, to the sex, and after dinner, (whic h consisted— the reader 
may be curious ?—of cold salt beef,) the travelers set forward again. They walked 
from six o’clock in the evening tll one in the morning, when they arrived half dead 
with fatigue at Cowbridge. To add to th ir distress, the public house at this place was 
shut up, and all sober people were in bed. Kean wmanumeed his arrival by striking, 
with his four swords, at the inn door. wl hether this had too mi litary an effect, and 
sounded like a summons to surrender, we do not know; but the landlady seemed reluc- 
tant to give an answer. At last, after repeated appli ations to the door, she came down 
and inquired, in Welch, who were there. Kean, in authoritative English, cried—‘Open 
the door!’ The woman retorted in Welch, and appearances altogether seemed to favor 
the idea that the travellers would for that night sleep under no canopy save that of 
Canopus. Better things turned out, however. The landlady relented into English, and 
eventually showed herself worthy of belonging to that respectable country, whose anti- 
quity is so strongly insisted on; and whose origin, in fact, appears to have been forgot- 
ten, even in the times when, according to the histories of the Chinese and the Jews, the 
foundations of the earth were laid. Nothing, in short, could be more kind than she 
was. She exerted herself in all ways: helping the lady into a comfortable bed, and 
placing a large piece of cold meat and an ample jug of cider before our hero, who, itis 
but justice to say, did superlative horor to his Welch entertainment. 

* Another morning rose upon our trave llers. They arose, too, with the morning, and 
once more set forward towards the odious Swansea, whose distance seemed to remain 
still perversely the same, like that of the never-ending horizon. Without breakfast, 
which their reduced finances would not allow them to take, it may be supposed that 
they did not proceed very merrily. ‘Time and the hour,’ however, brought them, a 
little before mid-day, to a village school-house, where the mistress 5) happy in the 
absence of her scholars,) supplied them with bi akf: ist, and refused to take any money 
in return. It is not our business at present to pry into the small secrets of the human 
heart; otherwise, it might not be disadvantageous to inquire how much of this good 
school-mistress’s benevolence resulted from that day’s happy temperament. A key to 
the riddle would supply a system for the improvement of mankind, that could not too 
soon be entered upon. We ourselves cannot at present enter upon the subject. We 
are, indeed, well inclined to be philosophical, but we must refrain, seeing that some of 
our contemporaries occasionally muddy the stream of their narrative by profound para- 
doxes, and impenetrable observations on men and things. We must proceed and com- 
plete the Swansea journey, already we fear too long. Kean, revived by the school 
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mistress’s fare, trudged on with renewed spirits. We know not what feat or combat 
(in Tekeli or Richard) he might have been meditating, when suddenly a man jumped 
out of the hedge, and asked peremptorily—‘Is that your wife? This is sometimes 
a very awkward question. It was not so in the present instance, indeed; notwith- 
standing which, our hero declined a reply. His silence nourished the rogue’s courage, 
who went on another length,—‘ If she’s ne/,’ said he, roughly, ‘she must come with 
me.’ The blood of Mrs. Kean, at this intimation, fell down to zero; but the blood of 
the tragedian mounted. He unslung his bundle of sworda, and taking one, (it was his 
‘Richard sword,’) he unsheathed it in an instant, and was about to try its metal upon 
his new acquaintance, when that personage started off, and made his way over hedge 
and ditch, with an expedition that we had supposed to belong only to experienced Lon- 
don debtors living on their wits, when they know that Tipstaff with a fatal touch is 
coming swiftly in their wake. The man escaped, and Mrs. Kean and her champion 
walked wearily on till they reached the sands, which are about five miles distant from 
Swansea. 

* At this place, Kean endeavored to obtain from the occupier of a cottage, a little milk 
for his wife, who was sinking with fatigue. The churl refused. Kean tendered the few 
halfpence that he possessed, but these were rejected. He therefore collected some 
water for her in his hat, and thus humbly refreshed, the peor pair continued to struggle 
on till evening, when they at last set foot in the almost unattainable Swansea! The 
cold boiled leg of mutton and cider which they that evening sat down before, in the 
boat-house, and ate with an appetite surpassed only by those who were shut up in the 
Tower of Famine, existed like a splendid and happy vision in their memories for more 
than twenty years.” 


As a specimen of the great tragedian’s comic power, the following 
harlequinade is good and amusing: 


* At Exeter, Kean rented some convenient rooms over a china-shop. Miss Hake, 
a little feather-dresser, was his landlady. Her tenants were the china-man, Kean, 
and Mr. Cawsey, a solicitor. These persons ruled over three partsof the house; the 
fourth being under the jurisdiction of Miss Hake and her sister. These two ladies, 
besides being very little, were very precise. Had they supposed Kean capable of the 
sin of tippling, even in a modest degree, he would never have been a lodger over the 
china-shop. But they let their rooms to him in one of his sober intervals, and the 
wild animal was in their quiet country before they were aware. At first, all went on 
smoothly. He continued to drink, indeed, but his dranghts were swallowed at the 
Red Lion; and he never returned home until long after the Miss Hakes were in bed. 
It seemed as though the halcyon had taken their second floor, and had brought tran- 
quility in his train. A single night was destined to dispel this charming fancy! Kean 
had been acting with spirit, as it turned out, and drinking with equal vigor, when a 
fellow, unaware of the foibles of actors, disputed the propriety of his performance. Our 
hero, who was not a man to receive a reproof silently, whether merited or not, retorted 
in unequivocal language. The critic replied in terms bitterer than before. This brought 
on a rejoinder; and thus they went on, from bad to worse, waging a fierce battle with 
their tongues, until Kean, ~ 4 thought that words were poor things in a case of this 
sort, started up, intimated that he was going for his swords, and swore that his foe 
(now beginning to be terrified) should fight him. He left the room accordingly, and 
ran to his lodgings for his weapons, having on his Harlequin costume. Whether it was 
that a portion of his excitement evaporated by the way, or that it took a pantomimic 
turn, we do not know, but on his arrival at home, he seemed more inclined to commit 
a few minor extravagances, than the great one of killing his adversary for a foolish 
speech. He mounted the door-steps, entered the house, (the door was not fastened,) 
ran up the stairs, and without ceremony, jumped, Harlequin fashion, right through a 
glass-door at the top. It was now three o’clock in the morning, and the smashing of 
the glass made a tremendous noise. Mrs. Kean, (who had been setting up for him,) 
was alarmed; Mr. Cawsey, the Solicitor, was alarmed; both the little Miss Hakes 
were very much alarmed. Our hero recovered himself, just as Mr. Cawsey, in his 
night-cap, was putting his head out of his bed-room door. In another instant, Mrs. 
Kean appeared; and shortly afterward, scarcely visible in the imperfect light, peeped 
forth the two little Miss Hakes, in their night-dresses, trembling with all their might. 
Fronting them all, and gazing steadfastly at Mr. Cawsey, who cautiously advaneed, 
stood the tipsy Harlequin. That personage now threw himself into a position, set his 
arms a-kimbo, began rolling his black head round and round—quick—quicker—quicker 
still—they thought it never would stop. At last, making a sudden spring towards 


on e ‘cleared’ the Solicitor (night-cap and all,) at a bound, and disappeared like 
a ghost! 
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‘“We do not wonder that little Miss Hake, nnmaieanhe as she was with the transits 
of Harlequins, should imagine that our hero had gone off in a flash of sulphur. What 
Cawsey, with his extinguished candle, surmised, touching the character of his black- 
visaged visiter, we do not presume to guess. All, however, was cleared up by Mrs. 
Kean’s confessions in the morning, when the victims of this mad frolic regained their 
composure, and moralized (somewhat too much at length) on the heinousness of the 
offence. As to Kean himself, notwithstanding the entreaties of his wife, (who followed 
him to his room, after his exploit,) he insisted upon having ‘his swords,’ seized them, 
after a struggle, with the air of a conqueror, and went off once more to the Red Lion, 
with a renewed desire for vengeance.”’ 


His state of miserable destitution at York, and his first benefit in 
London, are both well described, and shall be brought together here. 
There is a world of matter for reflection in the contrast. 


* After leaving Carlisle, our adventurers visited Appleby, Penrith, (where their finan- 
ces compelled them to part with the mutton-eating Daran,) Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and various other places, and at last found themselves—utterly destitute—at York. It 
is needless to repeat the every-day wants and troubles wich the poor actor and his 
family, day after day, encountered in this and other peregrinations. Their long jour- 
neys, in all weathers, their arrivals, weary and foot-sore, at the squalid public-houses 
where they put up,—their scanty meals,—their visits to the pawnbroker and the Jew,— 
their hopeless appeals to the public taste,—the cries of the children (from fatigue or 

want of food,)—the te ars of the woman, and the curses of the man,—all these, fifty 
times repeate d, would make but an unprofitable and tedious history. We content our- 
selves with giving a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s forlorn condition; without 
exhibiting, at every turn, the poverty and wretchedness of his course. At York, as we 
have said, he arrived, utterly destitute. So extreme was his need, that he wished to 
enlist as a common soldier, and actually presented himself, for that purpose, to an offi- 
cer attached to a regiment at York, who very good- naturedly dissuaded him from his 
design. He was, perhaps, as desperate in attaining the objects of his ambition, at this 
particular time, as at any period of his checkered life. And with his de sspair, his wife’s 
despondency naturally kept pace. She saw no hope of extricating her infants from the 
load of misery and want which oppressed them. More than once, she has knelt down 
by the side of her bed, in which the two half-famished children lay, and prayed that 
they and herself might at once be released from their sufferings. Happily, they were 
relieved by the intervention of a friend. The wife of a Mr. Nokes, (then a dancing- 
master at York,) heard of their extreme distress, and went with a heart brimfull of 
benevolence to their aid. She was shown up to the room where Mrs. Kean and the 
children were, and after having ascertained the truth of the report concerning their 
condition, she spoke kindly to them all, put something in Mrs. Kean’s hand, wished 
her good morning, and left the house. On her departure, Mrs. Kean opened the paper 
which this excellent woman had left, and discovered that she had given her a Five 


Pound bank note! She threw herself on her knees and fainted. They had been res- 
cued from absolute starvation.” 


“T called upon Mrs. Kean when his benefit was announced. I do not exaggerate, 
when I say, that money was lying about the room in all directions; the present Mr. 
C. Kean, the na fine little boy, with rjch curling hair, was playing with some score of 
guineas (then a rare coin) on the floor ; ; bank-notes were in heaps on the mantlepiece, 
table, and sofa; and poor Mrs. K. was quite bewildered with plans of the house and 

applications. I remember three ladies bei ing introduced, who approached Mrs. K. as if 

ie were a divinity. Little Charles had deserted his guine as, and mounted himself on 
a large wooden horse with stirrups. ‘What a sweet child!’ they whispered, and eyed 


him as if he had been a young prince. I think the receipts of that benefit amounted 
to 1150/.” 


Another interesting contrast, is that between his first triumphant 
appearance in Shylock in London, and the last painful attempt in 
Othello, with which his career closed as a lamp that dies out; but to 
extract these would take up too much space. 

Mr. Proctor’s analysis of the character of Hamlet, and of Iago, are 
excellent. With the latter we must close this article. 
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“ Kean’s Iago was originally a very ingenious, if not a complete piece of acting. He 
took for his model a person still alive; but after the first night or two, he discontinued 
the manner which he had adopted at the outset, and eventually permitted his Iago to 
degenerate into a second-rate performance. Whether the dull and cloudy Othellos 
with whom he was associated, absorbed or extinguished all the brilliancy which at first 
surrounded his ‘ Ancient,’ or whether he himself preferred at all times to act the Moor, 
is not quite clear; but we believe the latter to have been the cause. 

“Kean’s Iago was entirely different from that of any preceding actor. We saw no 
longer the undisguised, common-place assassin and slanderer, who had hitherto 
strutted and scowled upon the stage; but a jocund, elastic villain, who murdered repu- 
tations with a smile, and whose vivacity and intelligence formed a cloak far more 
impervious to suspicion, than the vulgar cut-throat aspect which usually disgraces the 
part, and renders the jealousy of Othello so eminently ridiculous. We are not sure, 
however, but that Kean was even éoo lizhtsome in his manner; for there is great weight 
of metal in our Ancient. His wit is solid, as well as sharp. His character indeed is 
almost purely intellectual. There is little, if any, passion in it. Even the efforts which 
he makes to rise in the world proceed rather from the restlessness of an over-active 
mind, than from the impulses of an ordinary ambition. He is freer from the infirmities 
of humanity than any other of Shakspeare’s characters. He is not rash, nor irritable, 
vain, weak, nor compassionate. His allusions to the fine nature of Othello are not 
enlivened by any sympathy. They are candid, but made in the spirit of indifference: 

*The Moor—howbeit I endure him not,— 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature.’ 


He sees the noble qualities of the Moor, and makes no effort to acknowledge them ; in 
fact, he looks upon his confiding nature with some contempt : 


* He thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose,’ etc. 


Othello’s bravery and skill in war he may have respected; but his kindness of heart 
and his code of morals must have appeared laughable enough in the Machiavelian eyes 
of the selfish and sceptical lago. This latter accomplished person reminds us perpetu- 
ally, by his activity, his intelligence, and indifference to human life, of our own royal 
murderer, Richard the Third. The difference between him and Richard is, that Richard 
is ambitious, while he is selfish. Richard’s atrocities arise from ambition and personal 
feeling, while his are owing to an utter want of feeling and principle altogether. One 
has the blood of a tiger, and the other that of a snake; but the results are equal. 

“Tago is one of those restless spirits to whom idleness is death. He is always plot- 
ting, always speculating, always ready to invent or achieve a catastrophe. He isa 
gambler, who plays not with counters, but men. From Roderigo up to ‘the Moor,’ 
all are puppets in his hands. He moves them about as he would the pawns upon a 
chess-board; with no more care for the consequence as regards them, and with some- 
thing like indifference even as it respects himself. All that he heeds is success; 
and whether he himself be crushed or not, under the ruin which his stratagems are 
about to cause, is a matter of secondary import. 

“He must have sprung from an humble origin. All his sentiments betray the lowli- 
ness of his birth. Not that they are in themselves so base, as that they are hostile to 
all above him. Ina school of poverty and hard discipline he has learned to become a 
‘good hater,’ jealous of others, and sceptical of good. All men are or have been his 
rivals. He feels that he is shrewd, witty, active, wary, and dexterous, yet he sees his 
contemporaries winning the race before him. He resolves, therefore, if he cannot over- 
take them in their course, at least to mar the glory of their triumph. Michael Cassio 
(‘an arithmetician,’ forsooth{!) has got the prize, for which he bled at Rhodes and at 
Cyprus; the fool Roderigo is richer than he; Othello is more powerful and more hon- 
ored. But wait! all will be even soon. A little while he lets them go on, laughing over 
their graves; till at last, the time being ripe, he tumbles them headlong in, himself 


among the rest, a fierce, resolute, and scarcely unwilling martyr, in the tragedy which 
his genius has accomplished.” 


We recommend this book to our readers, as one of much interest,— 
a good book, and a short. ©. 
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The Misanthrope. 


THE MISANTHROPE. 
A SKETCH. 


He sat upon a huge and ragged rock, 

Deep in a dell, shut out from the bright sun 

By solemn, shadowy pines. ‘The owl, the bat, 
There lived in everlasting solitude, 

Pleased with the frowning horrors of the spot; 
Their uncouth cries, the sighing of the air, 
Cenfined and struggling, were the only sounds, 
Save that a sluggish rivulet murmured by. 
There sat the misanthrope, and thus he mused: 


‘Whence am I? What is life,—and what is death ? 
The earth, the ocean,—the ethereal orbs 
That fill the depths of space,—whence are they all ? 
And why created but to be destroyed? 


‘Decay sits brooding, with his brush and slime, 
On all that lives. Death, with his orbless eye, 
Strides through the universe, swinging aloft, 
With reckless and resistless, fleshless hands, 
The besom of oblivion. Thus things end! 


*T live,—but wherefore ?—die, and whither go ? 
When lived I not? The bright and glorious sun, 
The mantling skies, the gorgeous mask of night, 
Seem like a sight of ages,—ne’er unknown. 

As I have gazed upon this fairy world, 


Its beautiful sights, its streams,—its fields, and flowers,— 


Its rocks, hills, lakes, and soft embrowning woods, 
Methought of old I had sported on those grounds. 
Perchance a bird, I shook the dewy rose 

With happy song,—or bathed in pearly light, 

Soft floating on the air. Perchance a bee, 

Or butterfly, rejoicing amidst flowers, 

I fell beneath some ruthless school-boy’s blow. 
Perchance a hare, meekly and joyously 

I scoured the hills. But ah! the hungry hounds! 
Perchance a hound, with yells that made the woods 
And welkin ring, I chased that timorous hare. 
Perchance a wolf, hyena foul, or man, 

I was the scourge of earth, and followed out, 

With vengeance terrible, the general law 

By which destruction comes: by which, men, beasts, 
Insects and fowl, by instinct, as it were, 

Pursue and rend each other. Ah! enough 


I’ve seen of life, its cruelties,—of man, 
His crimes, hypocrisy, and thirst for gold.’ 
* * * 


‘Yet earth is bright to-day, 
And passing fair is Nature. Forth the sun 
Shines equal on the evil and the good. 
A bounteous harvest waves in yellow pride; 
For whom? Forman. The fields, i verdant trees, 
Are heavy with the choicest fruits of earth ; 
And gentle perfumes load the breath of heaven. 
Is Gop unmindful of his creatures? No! 
And what am I, that I should dare presume 
To question the omniscient laws that sway 
The universe? JexHovan reigns aloft! 
In majesty and power,—and more, in love. 
The earth and skies bespeak it. Love supreme 
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Breathes from each plant, and tree, and living thing, 
In one full song harmonious. Robed in smiles, 
The vast creation,—earth and heaven,—rejoice, 
Man is the traitor. Though he proudly walks, 
The image of his Maker in his face, 

His heart hath turned away, and lost its form. 
But if just Heaven forbears, say, may not I? 
And though the world be false, meek Charity, 
With breathing lips, and Mercy with soft eyes, 
And Love with smiling face, and beating heart, 
And open arms; the good Samaritan 

With healing balm, and kindness on his lips, 
Invite me to my kind,—and plead for man. 





‘Life’s gentle sympathies 

Should influence fellow worms. I will retrace 
My erring steps,—and still, before I die, 

Will look again upon the pleasant scenes 

And faces I have loved. Heart, keep thou right! 
I shame the eoward griefs and childish fears 
That bound thee to the dust an hour ago. 

I can do good,—and I can suffer wrong ; 

I will repine no more. The omniscient eye 

Is on me: the omnipotent hand of Gop 

Will cherish all his creatures. Me, forgive! 

Oh, Power Eternal! for thy mercies sure, 

And loving kindness, ever must endure. RO. 


A CHAPTER ON TRAVELERS. 


Wuatever word you chance to drop, 
The travel’d fool your mouth will stop : 
‘ Sir,—if my judgment you'll allow,— 
I’ve seen,—and sure I ought to know ;’ 
So, begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 
Tue CAMELION,—A FABLE. 


A cHarTeEr on Travelers! And why not? They area class of 
people who have small remorse in uttering their free sentiments upon 
the rest of mankind; it is therefore perfectly fair to make them occa- 
sionally subjects of animadversion. Such a course may be made pro- 
ductive of a two-fold benefit. It may moderate the pretensions of many 
who assume to be judges and arbiters of propriety and utility, thereby 
urging them to examine their own qualifications for so important an 
office ; and it may put them upon an inquiry as to the perfection of the 
standards by which they weigh and measure such things as are new 
and strange to their observation. 

Let us, however, be just to them. It is not enough to remark, that 
they have been at all times a highly useful body of our fellow-beings, 
contributing largely, by the information which they communicated, to 
the well-being, comfort, and advantages of their contemporaries. We 
must go farther than this. It is not too much to assert of them, that 
the very frame-work of social and civilized life, such as we now find 
it, has been mainly built up and strengthened through their interposi- 
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tion, wid th: it it is continually receiving new modifications and supports 
through the medium of this enterprising, busy, yet apparently idle class. 

It is very true that the earliest trav elers retain the stigma of much 
gratuitous falsehood ; and that, trusting to the ignorance and ¢ credulity of 
the world at home, they have ventured to tell of wonders and horrors both 
in animate and inanimate existence: thereby they have rendered the 
‘traveler’s tale’ one of a pleasing but suspicious nature, calculated to 
captivate on imagination, the feelings, and the senses, but shutting out 
belief, until concurrent testimony should confirm the truth of the story. 
It was no uncommon thing for the wanderer to return after many days, 
and talk 


‘Of the Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Did grow beneath their shoulders ;’ 
with such like ‘skimble skamble stuff” as partially injured the real 
services they had performed, causing the more judicious and reflecting 
to reject, together with the figments, the more important communica- 
tions of their travelled fellows. 

But we, who can look back upon the adventures and relations of the 
ancient travelers through the long vista of time, can find a world of pallia- 
tions and excuses for those apparent enormities, which the vulgar swal- 
lowed wholesale, and which the sage rejected altogether. The springs 
of the human heart, the motives of human action, have, in our time, 
received a much greater development than it was the lot of our fathers 
to experience ; and while we pity the infatuations by which those who 
of old visited strange places, were led to believe and to propagate absur- 
dities and monstrosities, we find no great difficulty in unraveling the 
mystery of their belief, and of the cause which led to such a ready dis- 
semination. <A love of the marvelous is inherent in our very nature, 
and it is only by such as have schooled themselves into habits of reflec- 
tion, that the relation of strange things is doubted. The spirit of curi- 
osity, also, as it is one of the earliest, so is it one of the strongest impul- 
ses In the human constitution. We may perceive its workings, from 
the infant who breaks his drum in order to find out wherein consists 
the sound, to the unsatisfied spirit which prompts a man to descend the 
crater of a voleano. Wisely, indeed, and worthy of its divine author, 
who is all wonder, is this passion implanted. If it is a rule of our 
existence, as reasonable and responsible creatures, and if it is our duty 
as accountable individuals, to be continually ‘travelling on from perfec- 
tion to perfection,’ then is curiosity, asa first mover, of incalculable 
importance. It gives wings to purpose, it gives animation to inquiry, 
it gives variety to pursuit, it gives accumulation to knowledge. Divest 
human beings of curiosity, and we become as the ‘ brutes that perish; 
linger on a mere animal existence,—capable only of mere animal 
pleasures,—unworthy of the high piace in the scale of created beings, 
which it has been our favored lot to attain. 

But, like all the other passions of our nature, curiosity requires direc- 
tion, management, and, above all things, control. Like fire and water, 
which have proverbially been pointed out as ‘good servants but bad 
masters,’ curiosity, as it is indulged or restrained, is an evil or a good. 
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When blindly encouraged, it is voracious in its food, and wasteful in its 
progress: its gratification becomes unhealthy, and its appetite insatia- 
ble. It preys upon garbage, encourages grossness of habit and feeling, 
so that it is the quantity of the food, not the delicacy of the banquet, 
that supplies the zest to the diseased appetite. ‘T'hat this state of feel- 
ing existed to a considerable degree among early travelers, there is 
but little doubt. The necessity of control had not yet been per- 
ceived ; for experience only could produce the perception. Men sailied 
forth in search of the strange,—their ears were open to impressions 
concerning marvels: to return without a due share of them, would 
have been to come home without their errand; and hence, it perhaps 
may not be too much to assert, that if they did not either see or hear 
suflicient for their purpose, invention was sometimes called in to sup- 
ply the deficiency. The story must be worked up to a goodly suffi- 
ciency of interest; and they came home, proud of their privileges as 
beholders of ‘strange things,’ and the happy narrators of wonders in 
far countries, to which they had contributed their own wisdom, as they 
now brought back a new assortment. 

With much of evil, however, or at best useless, there was necessarily 
a considerable proportion of good, mixed up in these communications. 
Enterprise is contagious. Human curiosity is always awake; and 
travelers make travelers. Grant that each une was eager to exceed 
his predecessor in wonder and interest,—he was also quite as eager to 
overturn a false theory, or to reduce to its proper limits the exaggerated 
tale of another. A succession of adventurers, thus detailing their obser- 
vations, induced comparison, that touchstone which, when approached 
coolly and with deliberation, seldom fails to elicit the truth, however 
obscured by dazzling circumstances, or hidden by distance. Gradu- 
ally, from the chaff of crude speculation, the absurdity of credulous, or 
the falsehood of boasting narrators,a mass of useful information was 
derived, which mankind did not fail to turn to practical account as 
early as possible. Hence the gradual increase of our social relations, 
the adoption by one nation of such customs as were found worthy, from 
another,—the amalgamation of languages,—the spread of knowledge,— 
the exchanges of commerce,—the intercommunions of science, art, or 
discovery, which, without impoverishing any, have enriched, and still 
continue to enrich, all who participate in their influence. 

Nevertheless, it is only in modern times, that the highest property of 
the traveler has been called into action. The accounts of the earlier 
wayfarer were confined to external objects. The soil, productions, 
climate,—the form of government, peculiar habits of a whole people, 
form of worship, clothing, and shelter,—the natural history of animals 
and plants; imperfect geography partially amended ; not unfrequently 
error added to error; all things viewed with eyes more or less preju- 
diced, with the desire to teach rather than to be instructed, and, to say 
the very utmost, every thing investigated that the eye, the ear, the 
touch, or the taste could bring within its experience ; but the springs 
of action remained untraced ; the theory of morals seldom reached even 
to the formation of a hypothesis, leaving its investigation of course alto- 
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gether untouched. ‘Yet all this was as it should be. The j increase of 
knowledge, to be valuable, should rather be like the gentle dew of 
heaven, or like the genial rain that falls in moderate and successive 
showers, gladdening and enriching where it descends, than like the 
torrent which uproots, in its impetuosity, all that is valuable, without 
leaving any productive effects, and only marked by the devastation 
which it has produced. 

The accumulation of knowledge with regard to foreign climes, and 
strange nations, although always acceptable, gradually diminished in 
the excess of interest it produced; and highly cultivated intellect began 
to languish for something more than mere physical information. The 
mind and its attributes are an inexhaustible theme; the development of 
which is an operation requiring care, skill, time, and an infinite variety 
of observation. ‘T’o unlock the doors of such a treasure, has been the 
desire of the wise in all ages; from the time in which philosophers, so 
called, set up each his own hypothesis, and delivered his visions as the 
oracles of truth, to the present, when nothing is fully admitted until it 
be thoroughly investigated, and logically demonstrated. Now, there- 
fore, when commerce has spread forth her arms to the east and west; 
when science, in its various ramifications has facilitated the passage of 
travelers from one extreme of the world to another; when the thirst 
for that knowledge which goes beyond the organs of sense, and to 
which the latter. have become humble ministers, has increased so 
urgently that the gratification is matter of moral necessity, our travel- 
ers are men of a different stamp. If they seek the home of the sav- 
age, it is to observe the workings of the human heart in the breast of 
one who knows nothing of the restraints of society,— it is to develope his 
passions, his feelings, his wishes, the very powers of his intellect, when 
he is under no curb but that of nature and his own finite existence,— 
when he has no helps but those derived from necessity,—no refinements 
to fritter away his plain but perhaps prejudiced reason,—his gratifications 
confined to those of the appetite,—his notions of the future either mon- 
strous or confined. If others wander over the trackless desert, or min- 
gle in the Asiatic caravan, although they may pause in their progress 
to measure the height of a pillar, or the dimensions of a ruined temple, 
although they may argue the causes which have changed the course of 
a river, or dispute as to the real site of a city of which no token but the 
name subsists,—although they may perplex themselves in the intrica- 
cies of that labyrinth, antzquity, and draw absurd conclusions from 
false premises, } yet they have also nobler objects than these included 
in their journeyings. They trace human nature, by its action, and con- 
sequences, up to its source, and the analysis is productive of that whole- 
some knowledge which pulls down human pride and arrogance, and 
tends largely to place man upon his true level, as a dependent crea- 
ture, the recipient of Almighty bounty, and the humble instrument of 
His will in working out the particulars of His general or especial prov- 
idence. He thus learns humility and thankfulness, which are true 
wisdom ; and by them he is best fitted for continuing his course of 
mental investigation. 
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So far all is well, estimable, valuable; but an inquiry may be insti- 
tuted that shall tend to diminish the dazzling splendor with which our 
travelers, their motives, and their labors,are at present invested. When 
we come to look at their numbers, the variety in their styles, the vari- 
ous directions in which they have been engaged, and the subjects on 
which they treat, may we not ask, are they all impeccable in their 
objects,—are they all qualified for their self-imposed tasks? The 
answers would involve a series of considerations, productive of nearly 
every feeling to which the human heart is susceptible, and would 
bring down the list of valuable contributors to the general information 
and instruction within much smaller limits than are exhibited in the 
booksellers’ catalogues, at present. The last half century has given 
birth to such a swarm of travelers, tourists, examiners, keepers of note- 
books, es id genus omne, that we become almost puzzled to choose in 
the plentitude of choice, and it is much if we choose not wrong, into 
the bargain. 

The present is a literary age: books are published by myriads, and 
not to have written one, seems to approach to criminality. In our early 
days, it was thought creditable toa man to have read a few; but since 
education has been conducted by steam, the writers have become as 
numerous as the readers. Each man catches up the work of his con- 
temporary,—perhaps his rival_—examines it, to discover its defects,—a 
word, significant in our modest days, with difference from our own sen- 
timents,—a flimsy, pert, puerile taste is generated, and the cause of 
learning and information is injured. Never yet has the hot-bed system 
been useful, whether in horticultural or in mental cultivation. It is ever 
found to administer to a depraved appetite, or to produce one; and fruits 
of the most delicious flavor or most valuable quality, in either soil, will 
be found to be the results of painful and skilful rearing. 

Various are the causes which unfit the traveler, although impressed 
with good general principles, and possessing what is termed a liberal 
education, from being an accurate delineator of foreign manners, cus- 
toms, laws, and usages. The principal of which seems to be one that 
is common to human nature itself, and which critics themselves pos- 
sess in so extensive a degree as to cause them to forget the operation of 
the same feeling in those whose works they judge. It is the habit 
which every one has, of erecting his standard of judgment from his 
own earliest and strongest associations. Our own land, our own 
society, our own laws, our own feelings, habits, worship, are, from the 
very circumstance of their having been imbibed in earliest infancy, 
matters of principle with us, approaching to innate, and we are apt to 
think ‘every thing which deviates from our self-erected standard, vastly 
erroneous, if not unholy. Hence it happens, that persons whom, in their 
private relations, we esteem,—who, in abstract literature, are high] 
respected,—who, in their own particular walks, are looked up to with 
admiration,—the moment they deviate from the ordinary current of 
thought,—the moment they enter upon the vast scene of Cie man- 
ners, where the same objects are varied through a hundred different 
and conflicting media, they clash with the received opinions of others ; 
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they are called rash, misjudging, or illiberal; their motives are ques- 
tioned,—their purity is doubted,—their character is blackened,—all 
that they have previously said or done distorted and deteriorated, and 
they stand convicted of the henious offence of riding their hobby horse 
a, cainst the hobby horses of others. 

Among the various travelers who have been pleased to communi- 
cate their opinions to the world in a dogmatic spirit, perhaps those of 
England stand most conspicuous, both for their numbers and their per- 
tinacity. In the plenitude of their power, their wealth, the magnifi- 
cence and number of their institutions, and the spirit of their incessant 
ery of ‘liberty! freedom! equality of rights!’ which all liberally utter 
and few understand—in the consciousness of an unbounded com- 
merce, and the conviction that their country is for the present the empo- 
rium of the world,—it is not surprising, though it is to be lamented, 
that they should readily refer their great prosperity to the wisdom of 
their own institutions, and constitute themselves as the 

‘Wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’ 


Thus, confining their views for many years within the narrow range 
of their own institutions,—taught to believe them the perfection of 
human wisdom,—imagining that they are themselves the wiser and the 
better, the more intimately they know, and the more generally they 
practice, the manners and ‘habits of their own favored country,—they 
step forth with an air of patronizing superiority, to teach the nations of 
the earth what is the acmé of propriety,—they most philosophically 
lament the errors and deficiencies of the people whom they visit,—and 
liberally and gratuitously offer their advice and opinion as to a better 
mode of regulating matters. 

The English are not alone, however, in the extensive liberty of ani- 
madversion, and there are few nations upon whom that liberty has 
been more severely retorted. Their Granville could treat of Russia,— 
their Londonderry, of Germany,—their Hall, of America; but Russia, 
Germany, and America, have had fair opportunities to treat of Great 

3ritain in return,—and sooth to say, they have not been neglected. 
The pride of the overgrown islanders has been effectually shown up, 
the defects of their political and social system have been made mani- 
fest to every understanding ; they have been stripped of the mantle of 
greatness in which they arr ogantly invested themselves, and have been 
proved, by accumulated and opposing testimony, to be a boasting, dis- 
ingenuous, and supercilious race. 

Now all of this is productive both of good and of evil; but it is to be 
feared that the latter predominates. It is seldom that a whole people 
are the better for a gratuitous castigation. Taking refuge in their 
numbers, each throws the odium off himself, and remarks ‘that the ill- 
natured and prejudiced author has assumed general principles from 
isolated facts; that he has treated upon subjects for which the nature 
of his education has not fitted him; that he is calumnious, ignorant, 
and perhaps, ungrateful. A cry of this kind is easily raised: it does 
not close the leaves of the book, itis true, but it shuts out the avenues to 
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conviction or improvement; it deadens the liberality which would 
otherwise discriminate between the excellencies with which it may 
abound, and the prejudices with which itis fettered. The world reads 
it, to abuse it and the land which gave birth to its author; animosities 
are raised, acrimony is given to the tone of feeling on both sides, 
and thus, what was perhaps sincerely meant to be beneficial, has 
become injurious. And what says the ‘per contra?) Among the 
multitude of readers, a few may be found who, before they condemn, 
endeavor to place themselves in the writer’s circumstances; they enter 
into his preconceived notions ; they trace his results up to his causes, 
and find much to admire, where the unthinking manycondemn. The 
find occasionally unpalatable truths,—such as a indeed be found in the 
remarks upon any nation,—but they avail themselves of the lesson which 
is brought home to their convictions, without regard to the style in which 
it is couched ; and they can set about reforming an abuse or an absur- 
dity, although even it has been pointed out by the finger of a stranger 
and a sojourner. Unfortunately, however, these instances are too 
rare: we are all too apt to join inthe popular cry, and instead of taking 
advantage by the observation, we abuse the observer. 

To bring this matter nearer home, it may be remarked, that of all 
people, the English take animadversion most coolly, and the citizens of 
the United States with the greatest irritability. And here we are 
wrong,—seriously and injuriously wrong. ‘The very confession whick 
we practically make every day, that we are a thin-skinned generation, 
offers a mark for sarcasm, gives an additional stimulus to malevolence, 
and even to the ingenuous gives cause of suspicion that ill-natured 
remarks upon us are not altogether devoid of truth. We thus rob owr- 
selves of the character to which we are entitled, and preclude ourselves 
from the advantages which even an ungracious truth can impart. 
Because a man, estimable enough as an individual, but educated with 
arbitrary notions, and brought up in an arbitrary service, thinks proper 
to dissent from our politics, or to cavil at our style of living ; because he 
remarks upon our peculiarities, and refers them to the standard which 
he has set up as infallible; because, for the first time, he sees freedom 
and equality in fact, instead of considering them in speeulation, and 
being unaccustomed to the sight, he falls into a very natural error and 
terms them licentiousness and anarchy ; because he remarks according 
to his preconceived notions, are we to turn round with petulant haste, 
call him illiberal, unjust, ungrateful,—the aider and abettor of tyranny,— 
a calumniator,and a spy? ‘The man judges by his lights. He draws 
erroneous conclusions, because he has neither made himself acquainted 
with the spirit of our institutions, nor has he watched their operation 
through successive years. Let us divest ourselves of the prejudices 
which we object against him ; let us smile at his misconception of effects 
where the motives are unknown to him; let us rejoice with him at the 
satisfaction he expresses of customs and manners in which he has 
always had a share; and if in the course of his book there are remarks 
apposite to our condition, and conducive to our improvement, let us 
apply them with readiness, and even acknowledge the obligation. 


Thus we shall accomplish a double achievement. Lf malevolence be 
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at the bosom, we rob it of its sting; if good be the intention, we make 
the best return for the gift. 

It cannot be denied, that the virtue of long-suffering has been well 
tried upon our citizens; for not only have we been “subjected to the 
remarks of such men as have just been described, but persons of every 
calibre of understanding have taken up ‘the Americans’ as the burthen 
of their song. A pedagogue who has spent his whole life within the 
walls of schools, begins to find his family too large, and his gains too 
small. In the course of his reading, he learns that America is rising 
fast into opulence, and that great fortunes are rapidly accumulated by 
men of talents. His modesty does not contradict the favorable esti- 
mate which he has made of his own, and to America he comes, noth- 
ing doubting that the worthy citizens will at once magnify his fame, and 
make his purse a cornucopia. But fame and riches are of a fugitive 
nature; they mock his expectations, and elude his grasp. Disappointed 
but not enlightened, he pens a philippic against the barbarous region, 
and retires once more to the groves of his little academus. Yet we : feel 
sore at the lucubrations of such a writer. An old woman casts reflec- 
tions upon us, and a young woman heaps comparisons upon us,—shall 
we therefore make ourselves a nation of old women and girls, by scold- 
ing, imprecating, and scandalizing. in return ? 

The abuse and misrepresentation which these, and such as these, 
throw upon us, are but ‘cakes and ale,’ compared to that which is 
thrown upon the English. But mark how they bear it. Whether 
they repose in conscious superiority, or whether they are clothed in the 
panoply of conceit, is not now the question: suffice it that there they 
stand, unmoved, imperturable, while the darts of invective or sarcasm 
are assailing them on every side. Prince Puckler Muskau inveighs 
against them: they have his book on every table, and make themselves 
merry at the expense of the ‘magnifico:’ Count Pecehio describes 
them: they laugh with him, at him, for him,—at any rate, they 
laugh. Calvin Colton depreciates them,—a thousand others apply the 
lash tothem. It is all in vain: they admire the beauties, quote the 
good sayings, or ridicule the follies of the tribe,—but anger!—it is 
utterly out of the question ! 

If we admit,—and we do admit, because we not unfrequently urge it 
in our own defence,—that there are points of ultra refinement in which 
we are below the most distinguished countries of the old world, yet 
they are neither suited to the genius of our constitution, to our cli- 
mate, nor to our national disposition. It ill befits us to be splenetic on 
the discovery that we are not preéminent in matters in which we pro- 
fess to have no ambition to excel. It will answer a better and more 
honorable purpose, to multiply our proofs to fastidious and intelligent 
travelers, that in all the important purposes of life, in all that contri- 
butes to the welfare of society, in the domestic virtues and pleasures, in 
national morality, and in fervor of religion, we give place to no nation 
under heaven ; and that even in literature, arts,and those improvements 
by which man raises himselfin the scale of being, we have made and 
are making advances such as the history of the world cannot parallel. 

But the liberal of all the world have admitted this, and with the 
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opinions eet the 1 rest we need have no concern. Why hen should we 
fasten a stigma upon ourselves by implication? Yet this is the case, 
when we confess a soreness upon reading the nonsense of each suc- 
cessive 

—— ‘proud, conceited, talking spark, 

Whose eyes could scarcely serve at most 

To guard their master ’gainst a post.’ 

It was a shrewd opinion of the man, who being ridiculed for employ- 
ing his time in reading a little fairy tale, replied: ‘1 am satisfied that 
there is no work so trifling, no composition so bad, but that some good 
may be extracted from it. Even Tom Thumb and Jack Hickathrift 
have a moral, for those who choose to seek it.’ In like manner it may 
be said, ‘ No matter is itto the public, whether an author have the noble 
purpose of increasing the sum of knowledge, desire to express his 
admiration, seek to give vent to his spleen, or wish merely to elevate 
his consequence in his little w orld, by writing a book. The true wis- 
dom as well as philanthropy in each case is, to judge it by its merits 
instead of its motives; to apply to our proper benefit all that is useful, 

and to laugh at the futile attempts to deteriorate that which they cannot 
understand.’ 

As conducive to discovery, travels cannot now do much: their prin- 
cipal importance will henceforth consist in supplying materials for 
moral philosophy, and politics; the former being continually advanc- 
ing, and the latter being perpetually i in a state of fluctuation. Hence 
there will never be a dearth of matter on which to speculate; and tra- 
velers, though they must, from time to time, change the objects of their 
curiosity, will ever be able to keep alive a powerful interest in their 
writings; those of talent and discrimination doing honor to their name 
and nation, and those of malignant spirit, fallacious principle, or con- 
ceited ignorance, sinking gradually into merited oblivion. “DP. 


NIGHT. 


Te.t me not of Morning breaking 
From the chambers of the deep ; 

Or the world to beauty waking, 
From the arms of balmy sleep: 

Give me Midnight’s gems of glory, 
Glowing in a moonlit sea; 

Gilding lake and mountain hoary,— 
Night, oh! Night has charms for me! 


As the tears from angels falling, 
Turn to diamonds in each flower, 
And the beetle’s horn is calling 
Fairies to the greenwood bower ; 
When the holy light is streaming 
And the leaf droops on the tre e; 
Then when all the world is dreaming,— 
Night, oh! Night has charms for me! 


Liverpool, (England.) R. 
34 







































LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Narrative or tHe Visit to THe American Cuurcnes, by the Deputation from 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. By Anprew Reep, D, D., 


and James Matueson, D.D. In two volumes. pp. 697. New York : Harper 
AND Brotuers. 


In the brief notice which we are compelled, by our space, to take of these vol- 
umes, we confine ourselves to the portions furnished by Mr. Reed, as embracing 
topics of greater interest to the general reader. From the reputation of the 
writer, as a man of letters, and a clergyman of exalted piety, we had been led to 
expect at his hands a work marked not less by purity of diction, than by candor 
and good «eeling toward a country which had received him with a hearty wel- 
come, and treated him with affectionate kindness. Even with these exalted 
anticipations, we have not, in some points of view, been mistaken. In the 
sketches of American scenery, Mr. Reed has rarely been excelled by any Euro- 
pean traveler among us. So exuberant is his pen,—so minute and clear are its 
details,—that it seems at times to intrude upon the province of the pencil. His 
description of the Ocean, in storm and calm,—of the Falls of Niagara,—of the 
mountain scenery of the Alleghanies, and of Western Virginia,—of the tempest 
in the solemn Western wilderness,—of the Natural Bridge, in Virginia,—and of 
the view from the White Mountains of New Hampshire,—all these are a succes- 
sion of pictures, gorgeous in coloring, but true to nature. There are other fea- 
tures in the volumes which will command less admiration, and speak very 
unfavorably for the spirit in which much of the work was conceived. 

We confess our surprise at finding in this ‘ Visit’ so strong a resemblance, in 
various particulars, to the many books upon this country which have of late 
years poured in no scanty tide from the English press. The little discomforts of 
travel,—the domestic deficiencies incident to a comparatively new country,—are 


continually obtruded,—in a spirit, too, which seems to us to evince any thing 


rather thin that patience and meekness which should characterizs the candid man 
and the Christian. Let us cite a few of the causes of grumbling, to the narration 
of which so great a portion of the volumes before us is devoted: There was no 
thermometer at a public bath, in Washington,—(a town, whose aspect left the writer 
in doubt ‘ whether it was a city shrinking from its dimensions into ruin, or ascend- 
ing upward to life and magnificence,’)—and by reason of the leaking of the cocks 
from another gentleman’s bath, he was in danger of getting hotter than he 
wished ; he was annoyed by louse curtains, and leaky windows, in a stage coach, 
and by a voluble female occupant, who conversed in broken grammar, and in 
happy ignorance that it was broken ; at Cincinnati, at a celebration of the Fourth 
of July,—where ‘there was an Ode, Yankee-doodle, and the Declaration,’—he 
was much disturbed by the reader of the latter, because he contorted his face in 
trying to give those terms an angry expression, which touched hard upon the 
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mother country, thereby making himself, in our author’s eyes, very ridiculous ; at 
a Temperance Meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, the room, and those who occu. 
pied it, looked dull and heavy, and all was sombre and silent, except that spitting 
was so incessant, as to appear like rain pattering from the roof, and so universal 
as to cause a stranger to feel that he must inevitably get wet. One man who sat 
next him, kept him on a continual look-out ; but we are informed, that although 
he often made him jump, he did him no harm,—a fact which is attributed to a 
surprising cleverness on the part of Americans in discharging their saliva, *‘ who, 
like good drivers, seem to take pride in showing how near they can come to an 
object, and not hit it” Spitting is an iniquity to be punished by the judges, in 
the estimation of our reverend traveler ; and he even pours upon the head of a poor 
fellow, at an inn in a Western village,—(who, being just gone with the cholera, 
had invited our clergyman into his apartment, for a cast of his sacred office in his 
spirit’s extremity,)—unmeasured denunciation, for the too free exercise of his 
salivary glands; since his was the misfortune to be one of those persons who 
must spit, and ‘who had a mound of sand raised on tho floor, on which he might 
indulge his favorite propensity.’ There was a large American bug, too, during an 
evening service at a church in Princeton, New-Jersey, that wrought our traveler 
much disquiet, by getting into his hair, cravat, ete. The insect is represented as 
a common evil. On another occasion, he was vexed by the continual recurrence 
of titles, in the coramon conversation of ordiniary-looking persons, at a Western 
village, where were Captain Gray, Colonel Ball, Mijor Smith, General Tomp- 
kins, and the iike. Numerous, likewise, were the evils which beset him at inns, 
on board canal-boats, stages, and other conveyances; and, judging from the 
prominence given to these and similar matters, we should deem Mr. Reed to be 
a ‘round, fat, oily man of God,’—a Jover of ease, and creature-comforts. 

But we proceed to afford the reader a glance at more agreeable portions of the 
volumes than those we have indicated. Our author thus describes the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, as seen from one point of observation : 


“Atlength I placed myself about one hundred feet from the bridge, on some 
masses of rock, which were washed by the running waters, and ornamented by the 
slender trees which were springing from its fissures. At my feet was the soothing 
melody of the rippling, gushing waters. B hind me, and in the distance, the river 
and the hills were expinding themselves to the light and splendor of day. Before 
me, and all around, every thing was reposing in the most delightful shade, set off 
by the streaming rays of the sun, which shot across the head of the picture far 
above you, and sweetened the solitude below. On the right and left, the m ijestic 
rocks arose, with the decision of a wall, but without its uniformity, massive, bro. 
ken, beautiful, and supplying a most admirable foreground; and, everywhere, the 
most delicate stems were planted in their crevices, and waving their heads in the 
soft breeze, which occisionally came over them. The eye now ran through the 
bridge, and was gratified with a lovely vista. The blue mountains stood out in 
the back-ground ; beneath them, the hills and woods githered together, so as to 
enclose the dell below: while the river, which was coursing away from them, 
seemed to have its well-head hidden in their recesses. Then there is the arch, 
distinct from every thing, and above every thing! Massive as it is, it is light and 
beautiful by its height, and the fine trees on its summit seem now only like a gar- 
land of evergreens; and, elevated as it is, its apparent elevation is wonderfully 
increased by the narrowness of its piers, and by its outline being drawn on the 
blue sky, which appears beneath and above it! Oh, it is sublime—so strong, and 
yet so elegant—springing from earth, and bathing its head in heaven! But it is 
the sublime not allied to the terrific, as at Niagara; it is the sublime associated 
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with the pleasing, Isat, and gazed in wonder and astonishment. That after- 
noon was the shortest I ever remembered. I had quickly, too quickly, to leave 
the spot forever; but the music of those waters, the luxury of those shades, the 
form and color of those rocks, and that arch—that arch—rising over all, and 
seeming to offer a passage to the skies—O, they will never leave me !’ 


The annexed paragraph presents a well-defined sketch of the ‘Grand Turn,’ as 
witnesssed in the descent of the North Mountain, which stands at the head of the 
Western valley of Virginia : 


“The great point of sight is called the Grand Turn. It is an angular projec- 
tion from the side of the mountain, and is supplied with a low parapet of loose 
stones, to protect you from the precipice below. 'The old jagged pine of the forest, 
which has braved the tempest age after age, stands up in its clustered grandeur 
behind you. ‘The lone and ravenous vulture is wheeling over your head in search 
of prey. The broken rock-work falls away abruptly, some eighty feet immedi. 
ately beneath your standing, and then runs down in softer lines to the glens below. 
You look to the left, and there stand, in all their majesty, the everlasting moun- 
tains, which you have traversed one by one, and sketching on the blue sky one of 
the finest outlines you ever beheld. You look to the right, and there lies expanded 
before you one of the richest and most lovely valleys which this vast country 
boasts. You look opposite to you, and the great and prominent mountains just 
break away so as to form the foreground to a yet more distant prospect, which is 
bathed in sunlight and in mist, promising to be equal to any thing you sce. 
Everywhere, above, around, beneath, was the great, the beautiful, the interminable 
forest. Nothing impressed me so muchas this. ‘The forest had often surrounded 
and overwhelmed me; I had never before such command of it. In a State so long 
settled, I had expected to see comparatively little of it; but there it was, spreading 
itself all around like a dark green ocean, and on which the spots that were cleared 
and cultivated only stood out like sunny islets which adorned its bosom.” 


Such statements as the subjoined, will not, it is to be hoped, create abroad unfavora- 
ble impressions of the republican manners of the American people. The scene is 
an Episcopal Church in Albany : 


«« There is in this plain church a pew which attracts attention, and is meant to 
do so. Itis compose d of two, and js as large and splendid as a mayor’s; and has 
a showy lamp chandelier sus spended over it. When the owner of this dress box 
attends, it is lighted, to notify his presence to the gazing congregation. He was 
present on this occasion, and exhibited a gold chain, like our ‘sheriffs. This gen- 
tleman is from England, they say; he makes large gifts and large charges; and 
has succeeded by dash. How many have done so both i in the old “and new world! 
But is it not a profanity, as well as a folly, when these vanities are carried into 
our temples, and are made to give to the house of God the aspect of the theatre ?” 


We are sorry to remark, in several instances, in the work under notice, speci- 
mens of intolerance of religious belief, and slighting allusions to the sectarian 
opinions of different religious denominations, at variance with that Christian 


charity which ‘ vaunteth not itself’ Such hints as are contained in the follow. 
ing extract, are by no means un frequent 


“I ascended to the church. It is well arranged and fitted; except that the 
Corinthian columns, which rise from floor to ceiling, interrupt the sight, and are 
made to carry, in their way, the galleries. Dr. Welch is a Baptist; and one 
inconvenience in having the church over the room is, that he could not sink a 
baptistry in the floor. To meet thie difficulty, a large oval tub, like a brewer’s 
vat, is provided; it is placed on rollers and slides, and is drawn out from beneath 
the pulpit when it is wanted. It stands three or four feet high ; and must, there- 
fore, expose the persons to be baptized. Apart from this inconvenience, I know 
of none other, except it be that it deprives the worthy and popular minister of one 
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argument from scriptural expressions, on which his brethren have been accus- 
tomed to lay great stress. It can no longer be said that they go down into the 
water, and come up out of the water; for the fact is, they reverse the order, and 
go up into the water, and come down from the water. How far this may affect 
the validity, is a question which must be left with the hypercritics to determine.” 

We may remark in this connexion, (to adopt the clerical parlance,) that our 
author manifests, on many occasions, a little more egotism than is exactly con- 
sistent with Christian humility. In the course of a glowing account of a camp- 
meeting, at which he was present, in Virginia, he informs the reader of the 
astounding effect which his preaching had upon an audience who had been com- 
paratively unmoved under the ministrations of other divines,—preaching which 
an aged man informed him he had not heard equalled in forty-seven years’ con- 
stant attendance upon religious worship ! 

Mr. Reed has shown a due partiality for the Father Land, throughout these vol- 
umes; and he generally speaks likean Englishman, of ours. This is less to be 
condemned, than the taste he has displayed in touching so frequently upon 
reputed national defects, and domestic blemishes,—matters which were hackneyed 
leng ago, but which show no symptoms of being liable to perish with the using, in 
the hands of English travelers in our borders. We can truly say, however, in 
closing, that notwithstanding the objections we have mentioned, as applicable to 
the work before us,—and malgré several ludicrous blunders which we have not 
specified, (such as mistaking the Highlands of the Hudson for the Narrows, for 
example,) it will well repay perusal, even if it do not contribute very largely to 
establish and sustain the celebrity which the writer already enjoys. 





Tue Toxen anp Atiantic Souvenir: a Christmas and New Year’s Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goopricu. Boston: Published by Cuartes Bowen. 


Our readers will remember, that in a notice of this annual for 1835, we took 
occasion to animadvert upon many of its embellishments, as being copied from 
foreign pictures, and representing foreign subjects; and we made the inquiry : 
‘ Have we no original talent, no original subjects, in our great and glorious country, 
that in our choice repositories of the arts of design and engraving, we must exhibit 
copies of trans-atlantic skill ? Must we depend forever on foreign genius, or talent ? 
It is high time that our annuals should exhibit something like originality in their 
embellishments.’ We are happy to have it in our power to say, that the ‘ Token 
and Souvenir’ for 1836, is not open to the objections which were justly urged against 
its predecessor. All the engravings are by native hands, from original paintings 
or drawings by American artists; and we believe the proprietor will eventually 
find, that he has not overrated the interest manifested by the community in the 
productions of our countrymen. The late hour at which we received the work, 
must constitute our apology for the brevity of a notice which by no means renders 
full justice to its literary contents, or its pictorial embellishments. Let us first 
address us to some of the latter. 

The Presentation Plate, drawn by Brown, and engraved by Gallaudet, is most 
happily conceived, and finely executed. The scene is full, but not crowded, and the 
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small appurtenances in the foreground are gracefully introduced. The vignette 

in the Fancy Title-page, engraved by Cheney, from a painting by Alexander, is a 

perfect gem,—full of softness, simple grace, and beauty. Dante’s Beatrice, painted 

by Washington Allston, and engraved by Cheney, will command the like praise. 

It is, indeed, in drawing and execution, ‘express and admirable” The Spirit of 
Poésy, by Neagle, from a painting by Croome, as a landscape merely, possesses 

much interest. The light is calm and clear, and there isa proper depth and repose 

of shade ; but the Spirit of the scene is—no better than she should be. The Emi- 

grant’s Adventure, by Ellis, from a painting by Fisher, is a fine achievement of 
art. The noble scenery in the back-ground,—the strong, rich effect of light and 
shade on the left of the mid-prospect,—the verisimilitude of nature with ideal effort» 
in the centre-group,—all serve to render this a delightful picture. It has one or 
two defects, however. The panther in the tree has not a tinge of anger, or fierce- 
ness,—the gun about to be discharged at him is somewhat too long,—and the head 
of the second horse,—(the first is spirited and excellent,) has an expression about 
the eyes quite too human and contemplative for one of the brute creation. ‘IIE 
think of That,’ painted by Osgood, and engraved by Gallaudet, is a good picture, 
and (whether known to the artist, or not,) is likewise a very good likeness of the 
fair vocalist, Miss Phillips. One of the best landscapes in the Token is ‘ The 
Spy,’ engraved by Smilie, from a painting by Weir. It isa view from the top of 
the North Beacon, one of the loftiest eminences of the Highlands, nearly opposite 
Newburgh. The scene is a superb one, and the artist has given it those distinct yet. 
mellow features that characterize all his landscapes, Nevertheless, either the painter 
or engraver is at fault in the figures. Both man and beast have a very unlocomo- 
tive aspect. ‘The Wreck at Sea,’ by Birch, engraved by Neagle, is a very spirited 
picture, with eminent beauties, and one or two as prominent blemishes. As a 
whole, it is excellent. Doughty’s ‘ Hunters of the Prairie,’ from the burin of 
Ellis, does credit to both artists. The scene is well chosen, and elaborately depicted. 
The contrasts of the bold and the placid are well managed,—and if any portion 
elicits adverse criticism, it will be the figures, which may be said to want distinct- 
ness. There are other plates which we lack space either to describe or designate. 
We proceed to glance briefly at the contents. 

There are forty-seven articles, of various but general excellence, in prose and 
verse. Many of these are of a higher order of merit than usually characterizes our 
annuals. Among other contributions from popular pens, there are well written 
tales, of interest, by Miss Sedgwick, William L. Stone, Esq., J. K. Paulding, 
Miss Leslie ; and verse from the hands of J. G. Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss H. 
F. Gould, Grenville Mellen, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, and I. McLellan, Jr. New Year’s 
Day,—The Fair Pilgrim,—The Magic Spinning Wheel,—A Pilgrimage to the 
White Mountains,—and ‘ Wealth and Fashion,’ are superior specimens of annual 
literature ; and the same may be said of the poems by the writers we have mentioned, 
and of the efforts of several others which we have neither time nor room to indicate. 

The subjoined descriptive sketch, taken from Miss Sedgwick’s ‘New Year’s 
Day,’ will convey an impression of the ease and nature which pervade it, without 
trespassing upon the incidents which go to make up the story : 


_ “Mr. Percival’s family being one of the oldest in the city, one of the most extended in 
its connections, and one of the few who have been residents here for several genera- 
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tions, their visiters were innumerable, and a continual stream poured in and poured out, 
emitting in its passage the stereotype sayings of the season, such as 

“ * Many returns of this happy season to you, Miss Percival,—may you live a thousand 
years, and as much longer as you desire ! 

“© 4 fine old custom this, Miss Percival, transmitted by our Dutch ancestors!’ 

“This staple remark was made and often reiterated by some profane interloper, who 
had not a drop of the good old Dutch blood running in his veins: alas for the fallen 
dynasty! 

“* A custom peculiar to New-York and Albany : they have tried to introduce it in our 
other cities, but it is impossible to transplant old usages, and make them thrive in a 
new soil.’ 

“* Charming custom!’ exclaims an elderly friend, kissing Lizzy’s offered cheek, and 
heartily smacking the children all round, ‘it gives us old fellows privileges.’ 

**Uncommonly fine day,’ Miss Percival,—‘ much pleasanter than last New-Year’s, 
but not quite so slesane as the year before.’ 

“«* What a happy anniversary for the children!—a lovely group here, Miss Percival, 
and the prettiest table, (looking at that on which the toys were spread,) that I have 
yet seen.’ 

“*T guess why,’ replied little Sue, casting a side-long glance at the speaker, through 
her dark eye-lashes,--nobody but us has a sister Lizzy.’ 

“*Do you keep a list of your visiters, Miss Elizabeth.’ 

“*In my memory, Sir.’ 

** Ah, you should not trust to that; you should have the documents to show. Mrs. 
M., last year, had two hundred on her list, and Mrs. H. one hundred and eighty, exclu- 
sive of inarried men! Lizzy was quite too young to make any sage reflections on the 
proteus shapes of vanity. She laughed, and said she cared only for the names she 
could remember. 

*** Whata splendid set-out has Mrs. T.,’ exclaimed an enthusiastic lover of the fine arts 
that minister to eating and drinking, ‘oysters, sandwiches, chocolate, coffee, wines, and 
whiskey-punch.’ 


“*Whiskey-punch! I thought,’ Lizzy ventured modestly to say, ‘ was banished from 
all refined society.’ 


“* Shockingly vulgar to be sure,—mais, chacun & son goifit.’ 

“Mrs. L. has a most refined entertainment,—champaigne and cakes, upon my word, 
nothing but champaigne and cakes!’ 

os Ak. but you should have seen the refreshment at the Miss C.’s; quite foreign and 
elegant; (this opinion judicially delivered by a youth who had been once over the ocean, 
on a six week’s agency to Birming'iam,) soup, patées de foie gras, mareschincs, etc.’ 

** Is my cousin well to-day ?’ asked Lizzy ; ‘I hear she does not receive her friends.’ 


* Tie up the knocker. John, she said, 
Say to my friends, I'm sick, lm dead.’ 


but, between ourselves, my dear Lizzy, the draperies to the drawing-room curtains are 
not completed — that’s all.’ 

“While some practiced and ultra fashionable visiters were merely bowing in, and bow- 
ing out, some other young gentlemen more ambitious, or more gift 


vit ed, or more at leisure 
thar the rest, made flights into the region of original remark. One admired Miss Per- 


cival’s bouquet, commented on the triumphs of man’s (especially that rare individual 
Florist Thorburn’s) art over the elements, and noted some very pretty analogies between 
the flowers and the children. Another lauded the weather, and said that nature had, 
last of all the publishers, come out with her annual, and the gentlemen had found it ‘a 
book of beauty.’ 

“The morning wore on. Mr. Percival returned to his home, having made a few visits 
to old friends, and claiming as to the rest his age’s right of exemption. He sat down 
and pleased himself with observing his daughter’s graceful reception of her guests. Her 
cordiality to humble friends, her modest and quiet demeanor to the class technically 


y'clept beaux, and her respectful and even deferential manner, (a grace, we are sorry 
to say, not universal among our young ladies,) tu her elders.” 


From a poem by Percival, entitled Spring, we extract the following stanzas, 
which are worthy of his exalted reputation : 


Low breathed the western wind at close of day ; 
The bloomy shrubs were bent with heavy flowers,— 
The clouds had hardly rolled their wreaths away ; 
They darkly hung, where high the mountain towers: 
Through flowery vale, the dashing stream 
Leaped sparklingly in many a fall ; 
And evening’s rosy beam 
Tinted the forest tall. 
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The loving birds were emulous in song ; 
The cattle lowed ; on slope of sunny hill 
Sported the lambs, and wildly raced along 
The turf, that bore its beaded treasure still ; 
And as they swept, a shower of light 
Flew round, like gems that deck the snow, 
When morning glances bright 
On hill and valley flow. 


And gleaming o’er a wood-embosomed lake, 
Floated, mid dreamy haze, the golden ray « 
The ripling wave, in many a yellow flake, 
Curled round the dewy rock and slid away : 
In rustic boat, his dipping oars 
Attuned to song, the peasant boy, 
Gliding by happy shores, 
He telt the season’s joy. 


We cannot refrain from adding to our selections the annexed tender picture 
from the pen of the American Hemans: 


THE BRIDE. 
I caME, but she was gone. 
There lay her lute, 
Just as she touch’d it last, at the soft hour 
Of summer twilight, when the woodbine cups 
Filling with deeper fragrance, fondly press’d 
Through the rais’d casement, uttering tender thanks 
To her who train’d them. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 
That last she read, and careless near its page 
A note, whose cover her slight pen had trac’d 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 
Of all beside. It was the pleasant home 
Where from her childhood shé had been the star’ 
Of hope and joy. 
I came, and she was gone- 
But this I knew, for I remember’d well 
Her parting look, when from the altar led, 
With silvery veil, but slightly swept aside, 
How the young rose leaf deepen’d on her cheek, 
And on her brow a solemn beauty sat, 
Like one who gives a priceless gift away. 
And there was silence. Mid that stranger throng, 
Even strangers, and the hard of heart, did draw 
Their breath supprest, to see the mother’s lip 
Turn ghastly pale, and the tall stately sire 
Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship, 
And to a far-off clime. Perchance his thought 
Travers’d the moss-grown prairies, and the shores 
Of the cold lakes,—or those o’erhanging cliffs 
And mighty mountain tops, that rose to bar 
Her log-rear’d mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friend. 
Even triflers felt 
How strong and beautiful is woman’s love, 
That, taking in its hand the joys of home, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea, and its own life also, lays them all 
Meek and unblenching on a mortal’s breast, 
Reserving nought, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in Gop. 
Mock not with mirth 
A scene like this, — ye laughter-loving ones, — 
Hence with the hackney’d jest! The dancer’s heel ~ 
What doth it here ? 
Joy, serious and sublime, 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 
Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand 
Fresh from its young flower-gathering, girdeth on 
That harness, which the minister of death 
Alone unlooseth, — and whose power doth aid 
Or mar the journey of the soul to Heaven. 


As a whole, we cheerfully commend the ‘Token and Souvenir’ to our readers, 
as a work well deserving the fostering encouragement of the American public. 
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Reco.iections oF AN Excurston to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha. By 


the Author of ‘Vathek.’ One vol. pp. 188. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea anp 
BLANCHARD. 


Wuo has not read Vathek ?—and who that has, can forget the magic amount of 
romance and beauty which it contains,—or how the grand scenes of the Improba- 
ble rise in it to the mind, until they seem like a present and living landscape,—until 
we see the Goul, waiting for his ‘ millions at a meal,’ and like the daughter of the 
horse-leech in Scripture, crying, ‘ Give,—give " It isa work full of powerful imagi- 
nation, and mysterious thought. And the conformation of mind which it indicated, 
has marked all the subsequent pages of Beckford. ‘The volume before us, though 
one of reality, partakes often of that mystic power with which the author knows so 
well how to imbue his,works. It is a succession of scenes and events that cannot 
but be read with much interest. With all his strength and effect, the writer is not 
objectionably ambitious in his style : his sketches are plain, and his language deftly 
chosen. Such a writer can afford to be eccentric, and deserves the princely fortune 


which,—since he possesses a good personal character,—enables him to be inde- 
pendent of public opinion. 


Maaprtr Castie: By the author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ and other Tales. One vol. 
pp- 180. Philadelphia: Carry anp Harr. 


Turs volume is a collection of Stories, whereof Magpie Castle is the first. The 
rest are selected from English and American periodicals. Some of them are 
good—others, merely passable. As a whole, however, the volume is worthy of 
purchase and perusal. It is certainly better to read these tales all at once, impressed 
upon clean paper, with goodly types, than to receive them by little and little, from 
week to week, on the grim and dingy covers of a periodical, wherein the spirit of 
the story is lost by the diluting principle of time. To read much of the modern 
periodical fiction, as it is wont now to be uttered, requires a most elastic memory. 


There are so many divisions, sections, and subsections, that the reader’s patience 
and remembrance are alike exhausted. 





















EDITORS’ TABLE. 


A new American Pray —The accomplished author of the successful Tragedy 
entitled ‘Conrad of Naples,—Roserr T. Conran, Esq., of Philadelphia,—is pre- 
paring a play, the principal character of which is to be personated by Mr. A. 


Appams, the well-known Tragedian. 


In the selection of his subject, the author has been bold, and we think happy. 
His hero is the leader of the celebrated English insurrection in the reign of Henry 


VI. England has known many rebellions; but the one referred to, is among the 


few, the object of which has been the welfare of the people at large. 


The nation 


was still at that period, (1450,) groaning under the oppression of the Feudal Sys- 
tem, and the government, bad as it was, was administered with a total disregard 
of the interests of the people. The villains, or bondmen, were degraded almost to 
a level with the brute ; while the yeomanry were ground to the earth by extortion- 
ate taxes, and plundered and oppressed by a lawless and profligate nobility. The 
leader of the insurrection has been handed down to posterity by that sturdy chroni- 
cler, Stowe, as ‘Jack Cade,—and Shakspeare has introduced him in one of his 
plays as a low and vulgar rustic. Stowe, however, is the only one that gives him 
this homely title, or describes him in this light. In a contemporary record, he is 


called Mr. John Aylmer, a physician; and it appears, by the accounts of his ene- 
mies, through whom alone we know him, that he was patriotic and disinterested 
in his designs. He raised a large force of the peasantry,—defeated the army of 
the king,—and advanced to, and occupied, London. He enforced the most rigid 
discipline among his followers, and forbade, under pain of death, his men from 
taking any thing without payment. He assumed the title of John Mortimer, and 
was acknowledged, by the body of the peasantry, as the descendant of that noble 
house. Upon what proofs he claimed this title, we are now unable to ascertain ; 


but they could not have been wholly destitute of plausibility, or they would not 
have received such general credence at the time. Mackintosh says that ‘the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been sent to nego- 
tiate with him, acknowledged that they found him ‘ right discrete in his answers ; 
howbeit they could not cause him to lay down his people, and to submit them 
(unconditionally,) unto the king’s peace.’ The author has taken the liberty of 
supposing his claim well proved, and has described Mortimer as at first assuming 
the name, dress, and manners of a rustic, for the purpose of concealment, and to 


ingratiate himself with the populace. 


At the commencement of the play,—the manuscript of which we have perused 
with pleasure and attention,—Mortimer is introduced as Cade, the yeoman. He 


lives, with his daughter Helen, in the barony of which Say is the lord, and main- 


tains himself by labor. Lord Say becomes enamoured of Helen, and directs his 
retainers to carry her to the castle. Mortimer rushes in, as they are about to 


seize her, and beats them back. Say, determined to subdue the spirit of the sup- 
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posed yeoman, persecutes him to the full stretch of his authority ; and Mortimer is 
represented in a variety of scenes, as enduring the scorn and suffering of poverty 
and oppression. He stirs up the resentment of the yeomanry and bondmen against 
their profligate tyrants, and excites an insurrection for the purpose of redressing 
the wrongs of the people. Meantime Lord Say, impatient of the obstacles thrown 
in the way of his passion, claims Mortimer and his daughter as his villain and 
vassal. They are brought before a court, and as such, condemned; and the father 
and daughter are separated. The agony and rage of the father, and the dis- 
traction of the daughter, afford the materials of an exciting scene. Mortimer at 
once determines upon the execution of the designs of the conspiracy, and prepara- 


tions are made to storm the castle. At this stage of the plot, Mortimer encoun- 


ters Say alone, discloses himself in a powerful scene, and is about to revenge his 
wrongs, when his adversary engages to release Helen, and is spared. He, how- 
ever, forfeits his pledge; the castle is stormed; and the father recovers his 
daughter, a maniac. Say escapes, and commands the forces sent to subdue Mor- 
timer. The latter advances to London. Here the death of his daughter takes 
place, in a scene worked up with great effect. Cade meets Say in the battle, 
wounds him, and falling upon the body of his foe, expires. 

We have not even referred to the incidents of the piece, in which it abounds. 
Indeed, we know no play upon the stage in which the events are more numerous, 
or where the actor has more business on his hands. 
is drawn with a masterly and powerful pencil. He is depicted as one, by nature 
gentle, but soured by contumely, suffering, and wrong, and deeply disgusted with 


The character of Mortimer 


SB? © 


the system of oppression of which he had been made the victim. His attachment 
to freedom and to his daughter, are his ruling passions; and they are portrayed in 
a lofty and noble spirit. The assumed character of the Rustic contrasts admira- 
bly with the lofty bearing of the Prince ; and the transitions from one to the other 
are skilful and effective. The character of Helen is gentle, fond, and yielding. 
All the main personages of the play will, beyond question, be highly popular. 
The writer has had a constant reference to stage effect, without sacrificing to 
that important object one rule of propriety or good taste. 

We make the following brief extracts,—with the remark, en passant, however, 
that the quality of the piece cannot be decided upon from random passages, which 
may be detached from the tissue of the play, but rather from the dialogues, and the 
thrilling effect with which the incidents are managed. We regret that we have 
space for only these few quotations, which are not ‘ fair samples,’ to speak in mer- 
cantile phrase, of the great merit of the whole work. The following thoughts 
are uttered in a soliloquy of Mortimer’s, during his evil fortunes : 


*Can Heaven look on, 
When the rich tyrant tortures his lean victim,— 
Wrings his spent soul, and laughs? Is it well, Nature? 
I am not thwart in form, nor in my soul 
Distempered. Shame sits not upon my brow, 
Nor is my hand soiled with a deed of wrong. 
Is it well, Heaven! that Mortimer is spurn’d 
By villain harpies, from the general feast 
Thou hast provided man? 


Pale Penury! 
Alas, e’en Crime wears not so dark a brow,— 
So deep a blush,— 
So fierce and full an agony ! 
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Before the Baron’s Court, Mortimer is asked : 


Say. Artfree? 


Mort. Free as the storm upon your hills, 
The surge upon your shore! Free? Ay, as thought,— 
As the glad sunbeam in the chainless air,— 
Or as the stream that leaps the cataract, 
And in eternal thunder shouts to Heaven, 
That it is free, and will be free, forever! 


The following passage is more contemplative : 


Why should we murmur? We were born to suffer : 
Misery is Earth’s leal lord,—the dark-brow’d god, 

To whom her myriads in all times have bowed. 

Men live, and groan, and die, and there’s an end on ’t! 
Why should we murmur? Earth is rank with blood, 
And tears, and human dust. Could the Dead tell 

The tortures of their lives, their shrieks would rend 
The solid earth, and shake the conscious heavens. 

The mere selection of subject, and management of the crises in this production, 
bespeak deep thought and effective taste. We have no doubt whatever, that the 
play will meet with brilliant success. We may predict thus much, from the fore- 
gone triumphs of its author in this department of literature, and from the acknow- 
ledged talent with which all themes, whether of poetry or prose, are treated in his 
hands. 


American Literature.—We have perused, with deep satisfaction, a series of articles 
now in progress of publication in the London Atheneum, entitled ‘Sketches of the 
Literature of the United States,’ by the Rev. Trmorny Firnt. These papers, we doubt 
not, have been elicited by the popular spirit of inquiry which now prevails in England 
in relation to America, her institutions, literature, etc.: and we rejoice that their prepa- 
ration has been committed to such able hands. These articles contain the kernel of our 
literary history and condition, and will serve to remove mistaken opinions, or unfounded 
prejudices, from the minds of English readers, many of whom, doubtless, a little more 
than a score of years since, regarded us as a nation of people akin to the aborigines of Van 
Dieman’s Land. In our comparatively new but vigorous literature, it is not surprising 
that there should be much that is indifferent; but amid the chaff, there is golden grain; 
and numerous are the indigenous works that are endenizened in the national heart. 
The Greeks became learned by studying what they themselves had produced ; and our 
young republic can scarcely fail to profit by age, and the experience which waits 
upon it. The necessity of giving public taste a higher and nobler direction, and the 
weakness of the apology urged heretofore, for the neglect of an object so important in 
a national point of view, against a country which has no lack of genius, of writers, or 
of wealth, are well set forth in the following paragraph: 

“Tt has been a common apology for our want of a literature, that we are a people too 
young, too poor, too loudly called to devote all our strength of body and mind to the 
acquisition of subsistence or wealth, to have one. This would be an excuse, if it were 
true: but who that travels in the northern and middie Atlantic States, and sees the 
number and splendor of the steam-boats, and of the packets on the canals of three and 
four hundred miles in length,—the numerous rail-roads still stretching forward toward 
the most distant points,—the masses of gaily dressed and expensive travelers spending 
their summers in pleasure trips three hundred leagues from home,—that surveys, in a 
word, the opulence and luxury of our numberless country seats,—the erections of Bos- 
ton and New-York, and their vicinity,—the public works, completed or in progress, — 
the sumptuousness of the habits of our cities, and the sums acquired by the European 
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stars of the theatre and opera, that annually visit us,—who, that discovers that our 
country has too rapidly passed through the stage of expenditure for indispensables to 
that for every sort of expensive luxury, will find himself longer justified in thus excusing 
the want of public and private patronage of literature ?”’ 


The annexed extract glows with eloquence and truth : 


“We attach little importance to another circumstance, by which the English explain 
our alleged want of fine writers and classical literature. America, say they, is destitute 
of moral interest,—without monuments, without ruins of mouldering castles, and rem- 
nants of Gothic abbeys, and massive remains of baronial towers and dungeons, and can 
therefore create none of those mighty spells in the voice of time, to evoke the by-gone 
remembrances of feudal splendor, chivalric tournaments, chaunted masses, and the 
associations of the past with the present and future. It is true, that a century of social 
existence, as a people, cannot have produced such reminiscences. It is true, our poets 
cannot sing, our tourists cannot sketch Gothic ruins, or fallen towers and battlements. 
It is true, we cannot trace our origin to the noble blood of fighting barons, or the nepo- 
tism of princes or cardinals. It is true, that our writers must seek their inspiration 
rather in the grandeur and freshness of nature, than in the ruins and reminiscences of 
art. But instead of them, we have Niagara, which, during the first hour of contempla- 
tion, would elicit poetry from Shylock,—we have our grand and almost interminable 
rivers,—we have our beautiful White, Green, and Alleghany mountains,—we have our 
fresh-water seas, rippling in their lonely and magnificent vastness and beauty against 
their unnamed and unvisited shores. We have prairies of such dimensions, that 
the sun at one extremity is seen rising from an ocean of grass and flowers, down to 
which the blue of the heavens bends at the opposite limit, and vision is unbounded over 
this sublime expanse of verdure. In the most beautiful spots of these inspiring plains, 
are the innumerable mounds, the lonely tombs of these strangely beautiful deserts, the 
remains of generations and races, upon whose existence tradition and research can 
throw no light, and impose no limit to the imagination. Even if asked, where are our 
works of art, we first date their commencement within the last thirty years, and point 
to the New-York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania canals, the last being longer, we iio 
than any in the world, with the single exception of that of China. We indicate the 
Philadelphia Exchange, and show the inquirer the Girard College, a structure promis- 
ing, when completed, to be equally beautiful with the boast of Athens, the Parthenon, 
and twice the size ;—we take him to view the Girard Square in the cen re of the city ;— 
we show him railways, and spires, and columns. and towns, and magnificent houses 
rising in all directions. We lead him toward the great West, on whose mighty rivers 
he will see four hundred steamboats : in guiding him there, we conduct him more than 
four hundred miles along the grand and continuous chain of the Pennsylvania canal, 

ointing, as we pass, at the parallel or lateral rail-roads. We wind with him more than a 
Sendeed miles among the beautiful Juniata mountains, amidst scenery that must speak 
to the heart, if nature has a voice to reach it. More than all, we would point out to him 
thirteen millions of people, better fed, and clothed, and housed, than the same number of 

eople in any other country, all emulous to transcend their neighbors in wealth, comfort, 
etex and all that the multitude are desirous to obtain, spreading themselves, in the free- 
dom and enterprise of thoughts as chainless as the winds, over a country of half the mag- 
nitude of acontinent! Surely, the citizen of such a country, with the unpolluted English 
for his pen, and descended from the same blood with the great minds of the British isle, 
may find excitement and the movement of his thoughts somewhere between the Atlan- 
tic and Fond du Lac, or between the pine forests of Nova Scotia and the cane-skirted 
shores of the Mississippi, provided only that he have thoughts and a heart, into which 
external impulses can transfuse inspiration.” 


Mr. Frxt remarks elsewhere, in the present article, (and with a truth which we are 
glad to perceive is coming to be properly appreciated and practically acknowledged in 
this country,) that ‘a certain number of litééraicurs is as much called for, in every well- 
ordered community, to elevate thought, inspire intellectuality, and lift up the attention 
from mere physical aims, to aspirations of a moral and internal nature, as the class 
of operatives, —that these men, undervalued and misapprehended by those who prize 
nothing beyond the visible diurnal sphere, in all lands where they are cherished, mark 
out a path of enlightenment,—are a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to the 
wanderers through the sterile deserts of a mere physical existence,—and deservo to be 
sought out, encouraged, and rewarded. 
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Mrs. Hemans.—The world of letters seems duly to deplore the loss it has sus. 
tained in the death of this gifted woman. We know of no contemporary writer 
whose demise would create a more profound sensation. Her effusions commend 
themselves directly to the best affections of the heart, while they never fail to illumi- 
nate the understanding,—pouring upon it a gush of delicate and holy radiance, and 
disclosing more fully to its perceptions the grandeur and beauty of the works of God. 

We have received communications from some of the nearest relations and friends 
of Mrs. Hemans, by which we learn that, to them, many of the particulars of her 
life which have appeared in one or two of the London journals, are of a nature 
not at all gratifying. Great care should be observed by those who desire to give 
publicity to the events of her career, that they do not trench upon those social 
proprieties and precincts which should be held inviolate. 

Many critics have pronounced ‘A Spirit’s Return,’ by this lamented lyrist, to 
be the most finished of her productions. On this subject, however,—simce she has 
written so much, and so well,—there will of course be great diversity of opinion. 
Believing that this poem (which had its origin, as we are informed, in a fire-side 
conversation at the residence of our English correspondent, Mr. Cuortey,) has 
never appeared in America,—it certainly has not to our knowledge,—we present 
it here. It is copied from a superb Edinburgh edition of ‘Songs of the Affec- 


tions,’ which we some time since received, through a friend, from the authoress 
herself. 


A SPIRIT’S RETURN. 


BY MRS. HEMANS,. 


This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond morvality | 
| Manfret 
Tuy voice prevails ; dear Friend, my gentle Friend 
This long-shut heart for thee shall be unseal’d, 
And though thy soft eye mournfully will bend 
Over the troubled stream, yet once reveal’d 
Shall its freed waters flow ; then rocks must close 
For evermore, above their dark repose. 


Come while the gorgeous mysteries of the sky 

Fused in the crimson sea of sunset lie ; 

Come to the woods, where all strange wandering sound 
Is mingled into harmony profound ; 

Where the leaves thrill with spirit, while the wind 
Fills with a yiewless being, unconfined, 

The trembling reeds and fountains ;—Our own dell, 
With its green dimness and olian breath, 

Shall suit.th’ unveiling of dark records well— 

Hear me in tenderness and silent faith! 


Thou knew’st me not in life’s fresh vernal noon— 
I would thou hadst !—for then my heart on thine 
Had pour’d a worthier love ; now, all o’erworn 
By its deep thirst for something too divine, 

It hath but fitful music to bestow, 

Echoes of harp-strings, broken long ago. 


Yet even in youth companionless I stood, 

As a lone forest-bird midst ocean’s foam ; 

For me the silver cords of brotherhood 

Were early loosed ;—the voices from my hows 
Pass’d one by one, and Melody and Mirth 

Left me a dreamer by a silent hearth. 
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But, with the fuluess of a heart that burn’d 

For the deep sympathies of mind, I turn’d 

From that unanswering spot, and fondly sought 
in all wild scenes with thrilling murmurs fraught, 
In every still smal} voice and sound of power, 
And flute-note of the wind through cave and bower, 
A perilous delight !—for then first woke 

My life’s lone passion, the mysterious quest 

Of secret knowledge ; and each tone that broke 
From the wood-arches or the fountain’s breast, 
Making my quick soul vibrate as a lyre, 

But minister’d to that strange inborn fire. 


Midst the bright silence of the mountain-dells, 

In noontide-hours or golden summer-eves, 

My thoughts have burst forth as a gale that swells 
Into a rushing blast, and from the leaves 

Shakes out response ;—O thou rich world unseen! 
Thou curtain’d realm of spirits !—thus my ery 

Hath troubled air and silence—dost thou lie 
Spread all around, yet by some filmy screen 

Shut from us ever ?—The resounding woods, 

Do their depths teem with marvels ?—and the floods, 
And the pure fountains, leading secret veins 

Of quenchless melody through rock and hill, 

Have they bright dwellers —are their lone domains 
Peopled with beauty, which may never still 

Our weary thirst of soul ‘!—Cold, weak and cold, 

Is Earth’s vain language, piercing not one fold 

Of our deep being !—Oh, for gifts more high! 

For a seer’s glance to rend mortality ! 

For a charm’d rod, to call from each dark shrine, 
The oracles divine ! 


I woke from those high fantasies, to know 

My kindred with the Earth—I woke to love :— 
O, gentle Friend ! to love in doubt and woe, 
Shutting the heart the worshipp’d name above, 
Is to love deeply—and my spirit’s dower 

Was a sad gift, a melancholy power 

Of so adoring ;—with a buried care, 

And with the o’erflowing of a voiceless prayer, 
And with a deepening dream, that day by day, 
In the still shadow of its lonely sway, 

Folded me closer ;—till the world held nought 
Save the one Being to my centered thought. 
There was no music but his voice to hear, 

No joy but such as with his step drew near ; 
Light was but where he look’d—life where he moved 
Silently, fervently, thus, thus I loved. 

Oh! but such love is fearful !—and I knew 

Its gathering doom :—the soul’s prophetic sight 
Even then unfolded in my breast, and threw 
O’er all things round a full, strong, vivid light, 
Too sorrowfully clear !—an under-tone 

Was given to Nature’s harp, for me alone 
Whispering of grief. Of grief!—be strong, awake! 
Hath not thy love been victory, O, my soul? 
Hath not its conflict won a voice to shake 
Death’s fastnesses ?—a magic to control 
Worlds far removed '—from o’er the grave to thee 
Love hath made answer; and thy tale should be 
Sung like a lay of triumph !—Now return, 

And take thy treasure from its bosom’d urn, 
And lift it once to light! 


In fear, in pain, 
I said I loved—but yet a heavenly strain 
Of sweetness floated down the tearful stream, 
A joy flash’d through the trouble of my dream' 
I knew myself beloved !—we breathed no vow, 
No mingled visions might our fate allow, 
As unto happy hearts ; but still and deep, 
Like a rich jewel gleaming in a grave, 
Like golden sand in some dark river’s wave, 
So did my soul that costly knowledge keep 
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So jealously! a thing o’er which to shed, 

When stars alone beheld the drooping head, 
Lone tears! yet ofttimes burden’d with the excess 
Of our strange nature’s quivering happiness. 


But, oh! sweet Friend! we dream not of love’s might 
Till Death has robed with soft and solemn light 

The image we enshrine !—Before that hour, 

We have but glimpses of the o’ermastering power 
Within us laid !—then doth the spirit-flame 

With sword-like lightning rend its mortal frame ; 
The wings of that which pants to follow fast 

Shake their clay-bars, as with a prison’d blast,— 
The sea is in our souls! 


He died, he died, 
On whom my lone devotedness was cast! 
I might not keep one vigil by his side, 
I, whose wrung heart watch’d with him to the last! 
[ might not once his fainting head sustain, 
Nor bathe his parch’d lips in the hour of pain, 
Nor say to him, ‘ Farewell !’—He pass’d away 
Oh! had my love been there, its conquering sway 
Had won him back from death '—but thus removed, 
Borne o’er the abyss no sounding-line hath proved, 
Join’d with the unknown, the viewless,—he became 
Unto my thoughts another, yet the same— 
Changed—hallow’d—glorified !—and his low grave 
Seem’d a bright mournful altar—mine, all mine: 
Brother and Friend soon left me that sole shrine, 
The birthright of the Faithful !|—their world’s wave 
Soon swept them from its brink.—Oh! deem thou not 
That on the sad and consecrated spot 
My soul grew weak !—I tell thee that a power 
There kindled heart and lip ;—a fiery shower 
My words were made ;—a might was given to prayer, 
And a strong grasp to passionate despair, 
And a dread triumph !—Know’st thou what I sought ? 
For what high boon my struggling spirit wrought? 
—Communion with the dead !—I sent a cry, 
Through the veil’d empires of eternity, 
A voice to cleave them! By the mournful truth, 
By the lost promise of my blighted youth, 
By the strong chain a mighty love can bind 
On the beloved, the spell of mind o’er mind ; 
By words, which in therselves are magic high, 
Arm’d, and inspired, and wing’d with agony ; 
By tears, which comfort not, but burn, and seem 
To bear the heart’s blood in their passion-stream ; 
I summon’d, I adjured !—with quicken’d sense, 
With the keen vigil ofa life intense, 
I watch’d, an answer from the winds to wring, 
I listen’d, if perchance the stream might bring 
Token from worlds afar: I taught one sound 
Unto a thousand echoes ; one profound 
Imploring accent to the tomb, the sky ; 
One prayer to night,—‘ Awake, appear, reply !’ 


Hast thou been told that from the viewless bourne, 
The dark way never hath allow’d return ? 

That all, which tears can move, with life is fled, 
That earthly love is powerless on the dead ? 
Believe it not !—there is a large lone star, 

Now burning o’er yon western hill afar, 

And under its clear light there lies a spot, 
Which well might utter forth—Believe it not! 


I sat beneath that planet,—I had wept 
My woe to stillness ; every night-wind slept; 

A hush was on the hills ; the very streams 

Went by like clouds, or noiseless founts in dreams, 
And the dark tree o’ershadowing me that hour 
Stood motionless, even as the grey church-tower 
Whereon I gazed unconsciously :—There came 

A low sound, like the tremor of a flame, 
Or like the light quick shiver of a wing, 
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Flitting through twilight woods, across the air; 
And Llook’d up !—Oh! for strong words to bring 
Conviction o’er thy thought !—Before me there, 
He, the Departed, stood !—Aye, face to face— 
So near, and yet how far !—his form, his mien, 
Gave to remembrance back each burning trace 
Within :—Yet something awfully serene, 
Pure,—eculpture-like,—on the pale brow, that wore 
Of the once beating heart no token more: 
And stillness on the lip—and o’er the hair 
A gleam, that trembled through the breathless air; 
And an unfathom’d calm, that seem’d to lie 
In the grave sweetness of the illumined eye; 
Told of the gulfs between our being set, 
And, as that unsheathed spirit-glance I met, 
Made my soul faint -—with fear ?—Oh ! not with fear! 
With the sick feeling that in his far sphere 
My love could be as nothing !—But he spoke— 
Ilow shall I tell thee of the startling thrill 
In that low voice, whose breezy tones could fill 
My bosom’s infinite ?—O Friend, | woke 
Then first to heavenly life !—Soft, solemn, clear, 
Breathed the mysterious accents on mine ear, 
Yet strangely seemed as if the while they rose 
From depths of distance, o’er the wide repose 
Of slumbering waters wafted, or the dells 
Of mountains, hollow with sweet echo-cells ; 
But, as they murmur’d on, the mortal chill 
Pass’d from me, like a mist before the morn, 
And, to that glorious intercourse upborne, 
Ry slow degrees, a calm, divinely still, 
Possess'd my fraine :—I sought that lighted eye, — 
Irom its intense and searching purity 
I drank insets /—J question’d of the dead— 
Of the hush/d, starry shores their footsteps tread— 
And I was answer’d :—if remembrance there, 
With dreamy whispers fill the immortal air: 
if Thought, here piled from many a jewel-heap, 
Be treasure in that pensive land to keep ; 
If Love, o’ersweeping change, and blight, and blast, 
Find there the music of his home at last; 
J ask’d, and I was answer’d :—Full and high 
Was that communion with eternity, 
Too rich for aught so fleeting !—Like a knelt 
Swept o’er my sense its closing words,— Farewell! 
On earth we meet no more !’—and all was gone— 
The pale bright settled brow—the thrilling tone— 
The still and shining eye !—and never more 
May twilight gloom or midnight hush restore 
That radiant guest !—One full fraught hour of Heaven, 
To earthly passion’s wild implorings given, 
Was made my own—the ethereal tire bath shiver’d 
The fragile censer in whose mould it quiver’d, 
Brightly, consumingly !—W hat now is left ?— 
A faded world, of glory’s hues bereft, 
A void, a chain!—I dwell, ’midst throngs, apart, 
In the coid silence of the stranger’s heart ; 
A fix’d, immortal shadow stands between 
My spirit and life’s fast-receding scene ; 
A gift hath sever’d me from human ties, 
A power is gone from all earth’s melodies, 
Which never may return :—their chords are broken— 
The music of another land hath spoken,— 
No after-sound is sweet !—this weary thirst '— 
And I have heard celestial fountains burst !— 
What here shall quench it? 

Dost thou not rejoice, 
When the spring sends forth an awakening voice 
Through the young woods ?—Thou dost !—And in that birth 
Of early leaves, and flowers, and songs of mirth, 
Thousands, like thee, find gladness !—Couldst thou know 
How every breeze then summons me to go! 
How all the light of love and beauty shed 
By those rich hours, but woos me to the Dead! 
The only beautiful that change no more, 
The only loved !—the dwellers on the shore 
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‘CHACUN A son Gour.—Our present number contains two articles,—and both 


from highly respectable sources,—which embrace totally opposite opinions 
Life of Kean. Many high authorities, 
coincident with our own humble opinions, agree with ‘ @,’ while « N. B. has the 
London Quarterly Review, and Professor Witson, of Blackwood’s Magazine, on 


his side. Who shall decide? The great builder of Noctes Ambrosiane says of 


. Tis 
id 


respecting the merits of Barry Cornwa 


the production: ‘This is one of the silliest works of the season. ‘To compare 
these volumes to a couple of bottles of small beer, would be to greatly belie that 
fluid’ But language of praise, stronger than this is of censure, may be found in 
foreign journals of high and acknowledged reputation. Yet we are well aware 
that merely literary persons can have but slender means of judging the professor 
of an art so various and complex as the Dramatic; and it was therefore that we 
submitted our dicta, honestly, it is true, but with deference and diffidence. We 
are proud of our suy 


ipporters in the matter, while we admit that several able minds 
are pitted against them. 


One thing is certain : the Life of Kean is destined to be the subject of innumer- 


able judgments. ‘The disinterested and thoughtless majority of readers will per- 
haps admire even the deformities enshrined in the work ; they will rejoice in those 
splendid vicissitudes of its subject, which issued from palpable darkness into 


tt ill 


‘excessive bright ; and sympathise with the persevering, indomitable Spirit, which, 
in its course, turned mountainous obstacles into mole-hills beneath its triumphal 
tread ; while they cannot but deplore the excesses which darkened the soul they 
exhilarated. Another cla ity and virtue, will strongly condemn 
the moral deformity w] rarked 1 latter sof Kean. It is useless to deny 
this; the testimony of a thousand contemporaries places it beyond the reach of 
gainsaying. 

But it appears to us, that v hile the professional genius of Kean has been prop- 
erly appreciated, and well portrayed, by Proctor, the better phases of his moral 
character will seem to those who re-peruse the work, as somewhat undervalued. 
If we thoroughly examine his course, we shall find a profusion of generous acts 
and impulses, upon which, in our view, an insuflicient stress has been laid. Yet it is 
difficult to seize upon the « ntial brightness of an intellect so generally obscured, 
as was that of Kean, by the mists of passion, eccentricity, and downward tenden. 
cies ; and it is in these particulars that the great actor has doneso much to darken 


his fume while living, and his memory when dead. 


New Booxs.- We must bee the indulgence of sundry members of the book-selling 
trade,—or art, as it should be named,—in that we have, for the present calendar divis- 
ion, omitted to mention certain of their publications. All in good time, gentlemen. 
Y our presses are so procri ative, and their offspring so numerous, that we have scarcely 
space to ‘call them all by their names.’ One of our contemporaries once inquired, 
‘Why are Editors like St. John in Patmos? Because they hear a voice ‘saying unto 
diem _write?’? We might add, that those who control Magazines have a heavier 


task: they hear supernatural lips saying unto them, as did the Spirit of old to Saint 
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Augustine, touching the Scriptures: ‘ Tolle lege,—tolle lege ;;—take up and read. And 
truly, we obey the mandate to the letter. Midnight, and even ‘the twa sma’ hours 
ayont the twal,’ scarcely fail, in their succession, to find us evermore poring over the 
damp pages of some new emission of the press. Great moral agent and engine! 
Fecund machine! Thou hast but to groan and travail, and lo! books are born; some 
singly,—some in pairs,—‘ twinned at a birth.’ We endeavor to treat this multitudinous 
progeny with appropriate kindness, as a band of new-comers and strangers, standing in 
dubions expectancy on the vestibule of that vast arena, Public Opinion; but we find 
that our good will greatly exceeds our opportunity to give it play in deed. Among the 
works on our table whose merits deserve a more than common notice, are Madden’s 
Twelve Month’s Residence in the West Indies; Rev. Walter Colton’s Cruise to the 
Levant; Moore's Lectures on the Study of the Greek Language and Literature; Ben- 
jamin Matthias’s Politician’s Register; Gali’s System of Phrenology; and sundry 
other volumes, whose titular announcements we have not present leisure to enumerate. 
We defer the notices of books that we hare not fully read, because it is our wont to 
speak with sincerity and candor of every volume we receive. 


Women.—We have heretofore referred to the sheets of a work about to be published 
in Boston, written by Mrs. D. L. Cuitp, author of ‘The Mother’s Book,’ ‘Frugal 
Housewife,’ etc., bearing the comprehensive title, ‘The History of the condition of 
Women, in various ages and nations.’ The volumes are now before us, ina dress 
worthy their various and entertaining contents. ‘They will hardly find a lack of 
readers; since the history of those whe ‘in youth are our idols, at a riper age our com- 


panions, in old age our nurses, and at all ages our friends,’ is a theme of undeniable 
interest. 


From that portion of the work which is devoted to the Women of the United States, 


we make the subjoined extract, descriptive of New England women, in the days of 
the stern, uncompromising Puritans: 


“The selectmen deemed they had a right to ascertain whether every girl in their 
village did a proper amount of spinning and weaving ; and if a mother staid away from 
meeting, to tend her babe, the deacon straightway called to reprove her for neglect of 
the ordinances. It was then customary for women to carry their infants to religious 
meetings, and attend to all their wants with as much freedom, as if they had been by 
their own firesides. With regard to external comforts, there was a near approach to 
equality in the condition of all classes. The employed ate and drank and labored with 
their employers. Each household was a patriarchal establishment, of which the hired 
domestics were a component part; and they generally remained in the family they 
once entered, until they married or died. It was an almost unheard-of thing for a 
family to keep more than one female domestic, and her wages, even forty years ago, 
was not more than two pistareens, or 2s. 6d. Though cloth was then three times as 
dear as it now is, this price was sufficient to satisfy all wants; for a new calico gown 
once a year was then considered quite a luxury. The most respectable inhabitants of 
the colonies were quite content to ride to church on horseback, with a wife or daughter 
behind them, on a pillion. One gown of silk brocade was considered wealth, and two 
constituted magnificence; especially if a string of gold beads, and gold buckles for the 
shoes, were appended thereto. But though the richest wardrobe of those primitive 
days would appear scanty enough in modern eyes, men did not fail to discuss the 
worn-out theme of female extravagance. The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, who 
wrote in Massachusetts as early as 1647, says: ‘I can make my selfe sick at any time 
with comparing the dazzeling splender wherwith our gentlewomen were embellished in 
some former habits, with the goosdom, wherewith they are now surcingled and 
debauched. We have about five or six of them in our colony: ifI see any of them 
accidentally, I cannot cleanse my plansie of them for a moneth after. I speak sadly; 
me thinks it should break the hearts of English-men to see goodly Sngish-wenen 
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imprisoned in French cages, peering out of their wr holes for some men of mercy to 
help them with a little wit, and no body relieves them. It is no marvell they weare 
drailes, on the hinder part of their heads, having nothing as it seems in the fore-part, 
but a few Squirrill’s braines, to help them frisk from one ill-fauored fashion to another. 
It is no little labor to be continually putting up English-women into Out-landish 
caskes ; who if they be not shifted anew, once in a few moneths, grow too sowre for 
their husbands. When I heare a nugiperous Gentledame inquire ‘what is the newest 
fashion of the Court, with egge to be in it in al! haste, whatever it be, I look at her as 
the very gizzard ofa trifle, the product of a quarter of a cipher, the epitome of nothing, 
fitter to be kickt, if she were of a kickable substance, than either honored or humoured.” 

We add a fragment, illustrative of the singular delusion which possessed the best 
and wisest of our ancestors toward the close of the seventeenth century : 

“Such was the infatuation, that a little girl about four or five years old was com- 
mitted to prison, charged with biting some bewitched persons, who showed the print 
of small teeth on their arms. Another poor child was brought before the magistrates 
and asked, ‘How long hast thou been a witch?’ ‘Ever since I was six years old’? 
‘How old are you now? ‘Brother Richard says 1 shall be eight years old next 
November. ‘You said you saw a black cat once; what did it say to you? ‘It said 
it would tear me to pieces if I did not sign my name to a book.’ ‘How did you afflict 
folks? ‘I pinched them. My mother carried me to afflict them.’ ‘How could your 
mother carry you, when she was in prison? ‘She came like a black cat.’ ‘ How did 
you know it was your mother? ‘The cat told me she was my mother.’ It seems 
unaccountable that such testimony as this was gravely listened to, and believed by the 
magistrates; and that too in cases where human life was at stake; but the ve ry nature 
of the supposed crime did not admit of any other than absurd evidence. The delusion 
prevailed to such a dreadful degree, that every woman feared her neighbor, and when 
she lay down to sleep, knew not but the next night would find her in prison.” 

It will scarcely admit of question, that the luxurious habits, both of bodily decoration 
and sumptuous living, of the present day, are lesser evils than the bigotry and supersti- 
éion which prevailed 

‘In good old Colony times, 
When we lived under the King.’ 


‘Tre Macnoiia.’—This new annual, edited by H. W. Hernert, Esa., and 
published by Monson Bancrort, judging from the embellishments, and so much of 
the literary contents as has been submitted to our examination, bids fair to vie 
successfully with the best of the family of New Year’s Gifts, for the coming sea- 
son. Among its contributors are many prominent American writers,—Miss 
Sedgwick, Paulding, Simms, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Ellet, Grenville Mellen, ete.,— 
and its embellishments are of the best deseription,—many of them by our most cele- 
brated artists. We subjoin a list of some of them: ‘Innocenza,’ painted by 
Inman, engraved by Kelly ; ‘ Boys on the Ice,’ engraved by Casilear, from a paint- 
ing by Fisher; ‘ View on the Catskill,’ painted by Cole, engraved by Smilie; 
‘Green’s Pond, New Jersey,’ engraved by Rolph, from a painting by Ward; 
‘The White Plume,’ painted by Ingham, and engraved by Durand; ‘ The Rescue,’ 
engraved by Durand and Rolf, from a painting by Chapman; and ‘ Amy Cran. 
stoun,’ painted by Ingham, and engraved by Parker. We defer a more particular 
notice of the Magnolia, until October,—adding, merely, that many of the prints 
we have designated have never been excelled in this country. Moreover, the 
pages are unusually large,—the typographical execution exceedingly neat,—and 
the cover, (which is ornamented with the Magnolia flower, impressed in gold,) is 
rich and tasteful. 
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TAnTALizinc.— We wisi heartily th: r brother journalist, Captain Marryat, of the 


London Metropolitan, would perinit ‘ Japhet ir arch of a Father,’ to find the old gen- 
tleman. The interestawakened by the fruitless pursuit is becoming too intense; and it 
is high time the parent were realized. 3 for Japhet himself, he seems somewhat in 
the condition of an odd person m ned in a western journal,—‘an orphan young 
man, left, at the age of twenty-one, an infant without no parentage; who if it had not 


a-been for the goodness of God and several other gentlemen, would not have been no 


better than no-body 


Tue PBiste.—An appropriate Gift for the approa ‘season, recently issued from the 


London press, has been laid before us. It is an elegant Diamond Edition of the Brnte, 


} 


Wlhoretra nth ahoy mrty 1 fy Pio ‘ 
BING, lilustrated with a furty from the Boy 


anaan, 
Jerusalem, ete. In the circulation of this Present, all can unite. To adopt the language 


lell Gallery, maps of 


finished as an annual, wit! ractical and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev..H. Sren- 
( 


of the Publisher’s modest Advertisement, which is eloquent in its simplicity;—‘in pre- 
senting this book as an Annual, all that is ‘lovely and of good report,’ in friendship, and 
in the associations of the New Year, with its interchange of kindnesses, is rendered 
more hallowed and precious. For here is / ry authentic, and commencing with the 
birth of time :—here is Natural Science, as sparkling g auty :—here is Geogra- 


} i 


, 


phy, enlivened with s¢ f breathless 1 er :—here is J ‘aphy, with every light 
and shadow delineating human character in all its chan attitudes :—here is Peetry, 
sweet, tender, majestic, awful, and sublime :—here is Prophecy, eclestial spirit, 
holding the bright star of hope to ch kness of the unexplored future :--here 
are delineations of other worlds, of hay ; and of woe :—here are revelations of the 
Divine Character :—here are t ‘inciples rnment, reaching through every 
age of Time, and stretching onward through Ererniry. 4 iis is the lamp whose 
steady flame j el an allurins it, Catci le eye of t lonely and darksome wan- 
derer, directing him to the path vety and ‘e, 1t 1s now sent forth with confi- 
dence. It will be welcomed by every ; man, a wowing the strongest intrench- 
ments around virtue,—as directly adi ring to the happiness of man here in his 
social relations,—as regulating or quelling the stormy passi f the soul,—and as 
cheering with warmth and light the da d regions of the erave. The New- 
York publishers are Messrs. WiLe 

AroriGInat Port Forso.—Under this title, Mr. J. O. Lewis, of Philadelphia, is pub- 
lishing, in monthly numbers, a wor! ch ‘regarded with interest and favor 
by every American. It includes, or rather with the exception of one number consists, 


of lithographic portraits of th principal Indian chiefs of the great Western tribes. 


The plates are superbly colored, from nature, and the costume of each chief faithfully 
depicted. The likenesses are pronounced exc llent. Nothing can surpass the effect 
of these portraits. They show us the Indian as fe is, and awaken a thousand associa- 
tions of the forest and the wild. There will be eleven or twelve numbers, for the 


comparatively trifling price of only twenty-two dollars. The last number will contain 


= Ce x. at a . — nitond <n tha anllasthaA ‘he whole work is 
plographical notices oO naa presented in the conection. bie Wiole OrK I 


admirable thus far, ! very number increas n value and interest. We have not a 


doubt that Mr. Lewis will ith abi t patronage,—at least we hope so. What 
appropriat clevran { nt ible of an American cilizen, proud 


and her progress, a few livraisons of Indian portraits ? 
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Ancient Mvsteries.—We have glanced over the sheets of a work now in progress 
S entitled ‘An Exposition of the Mysteries, or Religious Dogmas and Customs of the 
F ancient Egyptians, Pythagoreans, and Druids: also, an Inquiry into the Origin, His- 






tory, and Purport of Freemasonry. By Joun Frettows, A. M.’ The portions of this 
volume which we have perused contain a succinct and agreeably written history of the 
rites, customs, and ceremonies, of ancient Egypt. The author has drawn somewhat 
largely, we perceive, from Abbé Pluche’s ‘History of the Heavens,’ a work of much 
interest, and but little known to American readers. How far the writer has succeeded 
in showing that the mysteries and ceremonies of the celebrated order of Freemasons 








are derived from the religious dogmas and customs of ancient nations, particularly those 
of Egypt, we cannot as yet determine. It is certain, however, we think, that the book 
will be both valuable and entertaining. 
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Mr. Simms’ new Novert.—The Brothers Harrer have in press a new novel, by the 
author of ‘Guy Rivers’ and ‘The Yemassee.’ The story is one of the War of Inde- i 
pendence, in South Carolina,- 


Rar hg inte to 


the period 17S0,—just preceding the siege and surrendet 
of Charleston to the British. The work will comprise a private story of passsion and 









adventure, while incorporating many of the partisan skirmishes and battles of the neigh- 


l 


borhood. It will exhibit the fortunes of Gates, and the southern army under his com- 


mand; their defeat, and subsequent dispersion, by the Marquis Cornwallis; and in the 


; course of the narrative, wil! aim at portraitures of some of the leading characters, such 
as General Gates, the Baron De Kalb, Col. Marion, Tarleton, ete. The scene is chiefly 


laid in and about the once beautiful and flourishing, but now uninhabited and decayed 


} | ’ 


town of Dorchester,—a pleasant location, at that period, upon the river Ashley, about 





twenty miles from the city of Charlest 













Vatvas_e Enorisy Worxs.—‘ How to Observe. Geology. By H. F. De La Becue, 
F. R. S., Member of the Geological Society of France, ete. With one hundred and 
thirty-eight wood cuts.’ ‘The Philosophy of Manufactures; or an exposition of the 
scientific, moral, and commercial economy of the Factory System of Great Britain 
By Anprew Une, M. D., F. R. 8S. We may do a service to men of science, and to ow 
readers in the manufacturing districts, by stating, that the above-named English books 
have just been received by Messrs. Witey anv Long, at 161 Broadway. 





‘Tue Hawks or Hawk Ho tow,’ is the title of Dr. R. M. Birn’s third novel, now in 
the press of Messrs. Carry, Lea ann Biancuarp, Philadelphia. It is based upon the 
history of a band of Refugees who infested the banks of the Delaware, during the Revo- t 


4 ’ 


lutionary war, and the scene is laid near the celebrated Water-Gap. A domestic story, 








et atele 


of great interest, is interwoven with the main structure of the romance. 


; ‘THe Zopiac.’—The first number of a large and neatly executed literary journal, in 
the quarto form, bearing this title, was published in Albany, on the first ultimo. In 


addition to articles of merit from well-known native writers, it contained valuable com- 


munications from two or three foreisn correspon lents « f emimence,- aiong them the 
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Ettrick She pherad, I ZOU leserves, and Ol receive, 4 liberal patronage. 









‘O_p Maip Mr. C. Sunea it 189, Broadway, w yon publish the first Amer 
‘ can edition of this ent DOOK. it ii wcquil tebrity in England, and tly 





extracts which hav car ntr beet \ : nerally circulated 





and admired 
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*Mreram Corrin.’—A second edition of Miriam Coffin, or, The Whale Fisherman, 
by Joseru C. Hart, Esq., has just been issued by the Messrs. Harpers. With some 
natural defects of an unpractised author, this work possesses decided merit. It affords, 
moreover, undeniable evidence that the writer is capable, with the aids of care and expe- 
rience, of higher and more generally sustained excellence. We hail the existing suc- 
cess of American works of fiction, as incontestable denotements that our counirymen 
are awakening to a just sense of the worth of an indigenous literature. Let this spirit 
continue,—and we doubt not but it will continue, and increase,—and the charge of neg- 
lect of native talent, once justly brought against us as a people, will no longer render us 
a reproach abroad,—a marvel at home. 


The Linwoods. A Novel. By Miss Sevewicx. In2vols.12mo. We have perused 
several chapters of this work, while the sheets were multiplying from the press, and we 
confidently predict, that it will be found quite equal to any former production of its 
popular author,—popular, in the best sense of that much abused term. 


Norman Leslie. A Novel. By Tueopore S. Fay. In2vols.12mo. The public 
have had a foretaste of the quality of these volumes, in several chapters which have 
found their way into print. We have reason to believe that the work will greatly enhance 
the reputation which Mr. Fay has acquired, as a graceful and attractive writer. 


Tue Brornuers Harper will publish, by or before the middle of September, the fol- 
lowing works: 


The Study of Medicine. By Jonn Mason Goop. A new and enlarged edition. 
Edited by A. Sinney Doane, M. D., of New-York. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Rambler in North America. By Cuaries Josern Latrose. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Outlaw. By Mrs. Hatt. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorxer. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By Witt1am Goopwin. 12mo. 


A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, By Fioyp T. Ferris, M. D., of New-York. 
With colored plates. Svo. 


A Life of Washington, in Latin. By Francis Grass, A. M., of Ohio. 12mo. 
De L’ Orme. A Novel. Second Edition. By G. P.R. James. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


Euripides. Translated by the Rev. R. Porrer, A.M. In 3 vols. 18mo. (Family 
Classical Library.) 


Lady of the Manor. New Edition. 12mo., with engravings. 
Salmagundi. Second Series. By J. K. Pavtpixe. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry. By Lapy Dacre. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


History of the Barbary States. By Rev. Micnarc Russert. 18mo. (Family 
Library.) 
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